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CHAPTER I. 



KLANG THE POISONER. 



What Andrew Hayes had said relative to 
his passing most of his days at Rosalia with 
his cousin turned out to be a true prophecy. 

First, to Fabian's astonishment, and then 

< 

to his annoyance, Andy made his appear- 
ance regularly every morning in the planter's 
office, and lounged about, smoking his 
cigars and interrupting business, occasion- 
ally varying the amusement by insulting 
or ill-treating the native workmen. Instead 

VOL. ni. B 
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of taking his proper place there as master 
of the plantation, inciting his labourers to 
renewed energy, or rewarding their exertions 
by a word of praise, he idled away both his 
own time and that of his servants, keeping 
up a continual chatter on frivolous or 
immoral subjects, or grumbling without 
restraint at the fetters he had forged for 
himself, and the consequences that ensued 
from them. Fabian's upright and honour- 
able mind, which made him so anxious to 
perform to the utmost the duties he had 
undertaken, was hardly capable of guiding 
him how best to act in this matter. He 
knew from Knooke's half-uttered complaints, 
no less than from his own observation, that 
Andy's constant presence at Kosalia inter- 
fered with the business of the oflSce, and 
spread much discontent amongst the la- 
bourers employed on the plantation. But 
he was the master and owner of it all. 
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How could the men he employed turn him 
off his own estate, or even hint that he was 
doing harm instead of good by Remaining 
there ? 

Fabian did remonstrate with him often 
and often, in his affectionate and coaxing 
manner, on the way in which he wasted 
his time, and suggested that the merchant*& 
office in the town (now presided over by 
Henri Hulstyn, as young and inexperienced 
a man as either of themselves), as well as 
the farm about Mon Desir, called for more 
attention on his part than the coflFee-plan- 
tation, which was in first-rate working order, 
and yielding the best part of its owner's 
income. Andy only grumbled in return, 
if he did not become angry, and told Fabian 
to leave him to manage his own affairs as 
he chose. It was quite enough, he said, 
to have tied himself down for life to the 
apron-strings of a woman old enough to be 

B 2 
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his grandmother, without having to be her 
head servant as well as her husband* 
Madame Hayes was able to keep competent 
men to look after her affairs before he 
married her. Why couldn't she do so 
now? 

Fabian had felt delicate of approaching 
the subject of his cousin's unnatural mar- 
riage ; but when Andy broke the ice in this 
rough way, he had no scruple in speaking 
openly about it. 

"I have not liked to say all I thought 
about the matter before, Andy, because I 
knew you had made up your mind, and it 
would have been useless to try and turn 
it, but it was incomprehensible to me from 
the beginning." 

"It is much more incomprehensible to 
me, my boy ; you may take your oath of 
that ! If madame had behaved as she 
promised to me, I would have swallowed 
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the pill with a better grace ; but she's 
been so deuced false about the whole affair, 
that, as I tell her, Til see her farther before 
I take the least trouble about the property." 

" I don't know what you mean." 

"It's simply this — if she didn't exactly 
promise, she quite gave me to understand 
before marriage that the estate was to be 
mine unconditionally, at all events at her 
death ; but she has not altered her will as 
yet, and no persuasions, nor entreaties, nor 
threats, will make her do it." 

" Andy ! you don't mean to tell me it has 
come to that already ! " 

" Why shouldn't it ? What do you sup- 
pose I married the old hag for, if it was 
not for her money ? You did not think I 
was in love with her wrinkled charms, did 



you ? " 



Fabian was inexpressibly shocked. In his 
eyes, to whom marriage was a sacred word, 
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typifying the union of two souls as well as 
bodies, this marriage had always appeared a 
mockery and a farce. Yet he had scarcely- 
thought it was so bad as this. 

" 1 knew, of course," he stammered, "that 
you could not be enamoured of Madame 
Hayes — that would have been too unnatural, 
but I believed you felt some gratitude for 
the position of aflSuence in which she placed 
you, and for the aflfection which alone can 
have prompted her to do so." 

" Aflfection ! nonsense I I don't believe 
she cares two straws about me ! She likes 
the sensation she has created among her 
female friends by getting a young husband, 
and she tries to keep up the delusion by 
strangling me in public; but you should 
hear us when we are alone." 

"I have heard you," replied Fabian, 
sorrowfully; for the few times he had con- 
sented to dine at Mon D^sir had not 
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impressed him with the happiness of the 
newly-married couple. 

"She calls me all sorts of names when 
she's put out — ^ ingrate,^ ^ infiddle/ and 
ever so many more — and I sit and laugh 
till she nearly screams with rage." 

"Andy, you shouldn't do that. If you 
have reason to be disappointed, so has she. 
Doubtless, madame expected in you to gain 
a companion and a friend, whereas you are 
scarcely ever in the house, and she is left 
more alone than she was before her marriage. 
It has been a great mistake on both sides, 
but don't make it worse than you need. Go 
home and dine at Mon Desir this afternoon, 
and try if you cannot pass a happy evening 
there for once. If your first object is to 
persuade your wife to alter her will in your 
favour, you are going the worst way to 
accomplish it." 

This argument appeared to have more 
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force with young Hayes than any other. 
He seemed to see the sense of it. 

" Well 1 I'll do as you say on one 
condition, and that is that you come too, 
Fabian/' 

*' I would much rather not," said Fabian. 
He had never liked Madame Hayes Van 
Hoost from the commencement, and now 
that she was Andy's wife she was positively 
repulsive to him. 

" Then I shan't go either," replied Andy, 
doggedly. 

*' If that is the case, of course I will go/" 
was the quick rejoinder; "but, Andy, it 
shouldn't be." 

" I daresay not. A good many things 
'shouldn't be' that are. The marriage 
itself, for instance. But wait till you have 
to dine tSte-d-tSte with a woman three times 
your own age, and then see if you won't 
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ask me to break it occasionally for you — 
that's alL" 

"But need you dine tSte-d-tSte, Andy? 
Madame used to keep a great deal of com- 
pany before her marriage. Has she lost 
her taste for it now ? " 

" She's lost her taste for seeing me enjoy 
it, my boy. I can't say a civil word to 
another woman but she's down upon me. 
She's as jealous as she can be." 

" I'm afraid that's only natural, Andy." 

^* Well, I'm not going to stand it, Fabian* 
Hang it all ! if she won't even set my mind 
at rest about that money, and hold out 
some prospect of my making myself com- 
fortable by-and-by, I won't give up my 
liberty of speech and action to please her. 
I wish you'd broach the subject some day> 
Fabian, and point out how unreasonable it 
is of her to expect it." 
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'*My dear Andy, set mo any task but 
tluit ! You must really manage your matri- 
monial affairs yourself. I cannot put my 
finger between the fire and the wood.*' 

When they reached Mon D6sir, they 
found Madame Hayes in a considerable 
state of flutter and impatience. Terrible 
news had spread in that part of the country, 
and she was eager to impart it to them. 

" TienSy mon cher ! " she exclaimed, as 
she caught sight of her husband, and came 
pattering over the matting in her jewelled 
shoes to meet him. " You will never guess 
what has happened. M. Johnson, his poor 
wife, children, and sister-in-law, have all 
been murdered in their beds 1 " 

" M. Johnson 1 " cried Fabian, starting 
back, for the man named was an English 
merchant settled in Batavia, with whom 
he had had more than one dealing in 
business lately. 
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"It is true, mon cousin ; a horrible 
idea, is it not ? They retired to rest in 
perfect health last night, and this morning 
the whole family lay dead from poison." 

*^ Who did it?" demanded Andy, curtly, 
as he kicked off one boot after the other 
and threw himself indolently upon a 
sofa. 

Fabian had turned partially away towards 
the verandah. M. Johnson had been no 
particular friend of his, but he could not 
hear that he and all who belonged to him 
had been thus violently driven out of the 
world without being moved. 

"Their servant Klang is under arrest for 
the deed." 

"It can never have been Klang," ex- 
•claimed Fabian. " Why, he had been with 
them ever since they came to the country. 
Poor Johnson was only telling me last week 
what a faithful creature Klang was, and 
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how he coulci trust him in every- 
thing." 

" You don't know these natives, man 
cousin. Klang would doubtless have 
remained faithful to the end if M. Johnson 
had not oflfended him. The story, as it has 
come to me, is this. M. Johnson had a fair- 
haired little child, called Bessie, whom he 
indulged much ! " 

" Dear little Bessie ! Do you mean to 
say she has been murdered with the rest ? " 

"Little Bessie has fared like the others^ 
It seems Bessie had a pet bird she greatly 
valued. Last week M. Johnson left home,, 
with his wife, three children, and sister-in- 
law, for a little change to the sea, leaving 
the bird in charge of Klang. When they 
returned home yesterday the bird was dead 
— starved for want of attention. The child 
cried for her loss, and M. Johnson, aggra- 
vated by KJang's carelessness, struck him„ 
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unthinkingly, aver the shoulders with a 
riding-cane. It was a rash and foolish act 
for M. Johnson to do." 

" But, good heavens ! do you mean to tell 
me that in this country a man may not 
chastise the disobedience of his servant, 
without running the risk of having the 
whole of his family poisoned in conse- 
quence ? " asked Fabian, excitedly. 

** Why, don't you remember what P^re 
Raoul told us about it V said Andy. ''My 
brother-in-law — by Jove 1 He, he, he ! " 

"And a far better brother-in-law than you 
had any right to expect," responded Madame 
Hayes, in her shrill tones, turning imme- 
•diately from the subject in hand. "A 
righteous, honest man. A priest of the 
Church, and a child of the good God ! — 
with whom you are unworthy to be named 
in the same breath." 

Fabian was touched by her ready defence. 
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though token aback by the violence with 
which she delivered it. 

**You are right, madame," he said with 
more warmth in his tone than he usually 
employed when addressing her, " and Andy 
is totally wrong. We are none of us worthy 
to be named in the same breath as your 
brother, whose memory I, for one, revere and 
honour, as I do that of my mother in 
heaven ! " 

**You are a good young man, M. Dela- 
court," replied Madame Hayes, half crjdng,. 
** and I only wish that, in some respects, ce 
cher Andy were more like you.'' 

" Oh, shut up that nonsense, do ! " was 
the amiable answer of ce cher Andy, " and 
let's hear the rest of the Johnsons' story ? 
How did the beggar murder them ? " 

" It is not known for certain that Klang 
did murder them, mon ami, but when the 
servant, whose duty it is to call them„ 
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entered their rooms this morning, they were 
all dead, without one exception — M. John- 
son, with his wife and infant, in one 
apartment, and the sister-in-law, with the 
two children, in another — ^poisoned, it is 
supposed, by some of those subtle juices 
which this country yields, and the natives 
know so well how to use in order to revenge 
themselves/' 

" Why did the authorities arrest Klang V 
demanded Fabian. 

" Because no one else had any motive for 
the deed, and he had been heard to say he 
would be revenged on his master for thrash- 
ing him. It is a terrible occurrence, but 
by no means an uncommon one out here ; 
and there is no doubt the murders were 
committed by Klang." 

" Where have they taken him ? " said 
Andy. 

"To the town gaol, nuyn cher, where 
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M. Hulstyn has already visited him and 
entertains no question of his guilt. But 
come, dinner is waiting us, and further dis- 
cussion of this sad story will not bring our 
friends back again. Let us try if we can 
forget it for awhile in the pleasures of the 
t^ble." 

Fabian could not forget it, whatever his 
host and hostess did. The warnings that 
P^re Kaoul had addressed to them on this 
very subject returned to his mind and 
alarmed it, not for himself, but for Andy. 
His cousin's behaviour towards the Javanese 
natives under his control had lately in- 
creased very much both in violence and 
want of consideration. Fabian had often 
seen him strike the labourers on the coffee 
plantation over the shoulders with his riding- 
whip, and even kick them out of the way 
with his foot. Harsh words and coarse 
invectives — ^many of which it is to be hoped 
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they did not understand — were every-day 
occurrences from their master, for Andy's 
mercenary marriage seemed to have brought 
all that was worst in his nature to the 
surface; and had it not been for the love 
he bore him, Fabian could not have failed 
to perceive that his cousin had already be- 
come the counterpart (only a shadow less 
gross) of his father. 

Only a few days after the murder of 
the Johnson family, which naturally formed 
the topic of the town, Fabian saw his cousin 
thrust a Javanese labourer, who was stoop- 
ing over his work, so violently out of his 
way that the man rolled over on his side, 
and recovered himself with a low-muttered 
word that sounded very much like an 
oath. 

*^ Andrew, for Heaven's sake be more 
careful," he whispered earnestly. "You 
frighten me by the rashness with which 

VOL. III. U 
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you treat the natives. Have you already 
forgotten the awful tragedy of the poor 
Johnsons ?" 

"No one will give madame a dose of 
poison in order to spite me, old boy 1" was 
Andy's reply, **or they'll find themselves 
considerably out of their reckoning. I wish 
they'd try it." 
Andy!" 

Oh ! it's no use looking shocked, Fabian. 
I'm sick of my life with her, and that's the 
fact. If you only knew what I undergo 
at Mon Desir, you would not be surprised 
that I kick a native or two, by way of 
relief, when I get away from it." 

'' Well, I know you hate them, but that 
is no reason why you should jeopardise 
your own life or that of others. Don't 
forget Klang." 

'' Who can be sure that Klang committed 
that murder? I am not; and if he did. 
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he had plenty of provocation, if his own 
statement is to be believed." 

"Why, have you seen him, Andy." 
There was nothing strange [in this 
question, although Fabian put it in a voice 
of surprise ; for Klang, the poisoner, had 
abeady been tried and condemned, and 
became the hero of the hour in Batavia. 
The sensation was to visit him in his ceU, 
and converse with him on the terrible event 
for which he lay there. Such a thing could 
never have been permitted in England, but 
the British rule in Java was more laxly 
distributed, and the murderer of the Johnson 
family held daily levies. 

But that Andy should have cared to 
visit Elsmg passed Fabian's comprehension, 
knowing as he did his cousin's utter want 
of sympathy with the natives and every- 
thing that occurred to them. 

*'Have you been to see Klang?" he 

c 2 
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repeated, finding that Andy did not imme- 
diately reply. 

" I just looked in with Hulstyn the other 
day for a minute. Curiosity induced me 
to do rio. He's not a bad-looking fellow — 
this Klang — for a Javanese, and speaks 
English perfectly well. But he sticks to 
it that he didn't murder the Johnsons, and 
I don't believe that he did, either." 

"You are alone in your faith, then/* 
replied Fabian, "for all the rest of the 
world believes it. Why, M. Hulstyn says 
the remains of the poison were found in 
his hut." 

"That's no proof! He might have 
required poison to kill rats, or for a dozen 
other different things. The natives use 
some sort of poisonous distillation for clean- 
ing harness. Seems to me deuced hard a 
man should be hung on circumstantial 
evidence." 
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" It is unusual to hear you pleading the 
cause of a native, Andy." 

"I don't plead his cause. I don't care 
one straw whether he's hung or not. I only 
say it's hard lines." 

^^ And / say that hanging is too good for 
him. If such a man is not made an example 
of, the whole British population may be 
murdered soon. I have no compassion for 
him, Andy, and I think it is a thousand 
pities that ladies and gentlemen should 
make a show of the rujffian and visit him in 
his cell, as though they . sympathised with 
him. The sooner he's out of the world the 
better." 

Some warm words passed between the 
cousins on this occasion, which, on revision, 
Fabian was surprised to find had chiefly 
emanated from the zeal with which Andy 
had defended the prisoner's cause. He put 
it down to his obstinacy, which was strongly 
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developed, and he wisely determined to 
avoid the subject for the future. 

"The governor appears to be mightily 
taken up with this poisoning aflfair," observed 
young Hulstyn, in office slang, one day, 
when Fabian's business had taken him down 
to the counting-house in the town. ** Was 
he such chums with the Johnsons V 

'* Not at alL He hardly knew them by 
sight. And I don't know to what you are 
alluding," continued Fabian, curiously. 

" Why, to his going to see Klang so often. 
He's with him almost every day." 

" I didn't know it. But you were the 
first to introduce him there, any way." 

*^ I'm sure I wasn't. I've never been 
inside the gaol in my life, and never wish to 
go. What on earth should I want to talk 
to a poisoner for ? The very thought of the 
man turns me sick." 

"And so it does me," replied Fabian, 
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*^ Let's change the subject ! " and he im- 
mediately turned to matters of business. 

Yet he could not settle in his own mind 
what curiosity his cousin could possibly 
entertain with regard to the murderer that 
he had not abeady been satisfied, nor why 
Andy should have considered it necessary 
to deceive him regarding his visits to the 
gaol. 
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A FLOOD IN JAVA. 



"Is anjrthing the matter?" cried Fabian, 
one night, as he raised himself in his bed 
at Rosalia and^ listened attentively. But 
all was silent, except the creaking of the 
bark of the trees, which sounded as though 
it were about to split from very dryness. 
The heat was intense, and as Fabian wiped 
the perspiration from his face and limbs, 
he left his couch and walked to the open 
window. The night was wrapped in dark- 
ness — not black, but the deepest blue — with 
scarcely a star visible, and the heaviness of 
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the atmosphere seemed to weigh all things 
down, as though the leaves were unable io 
-stir beneath it. M. Knooke ,did not sleep 
at the office, having a wife and family 
stationed near Eosalia, but one of the 
native servants heard Fabian moving about, 
and came to inquire if anything was 
wanted. 

"Nothing," was the reply, '^except a 
little air." 

" Master will not have that until the rain 
<;omes," said the native. " Plenty rain will 
fall before morning — heavy rain to wash the 
roads clean and make the country green 
with grass." And even as he spoke, one 
or two large drops splashed at intervals 
upon the ledge of the window, whilst a low 
•deep muttering, like the distant growl of an 
awakened watch-dog, reverberated from the 
surrounding hills. 

** Country very dry, wanting much water," 
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continued the servant, " rain do plenty good 
by-and-by." 

" I know my coffee-trees want it," replied 
Fabian, " their barks are nearly peeled from 
the drought, and it is to be hoped it wilL 
wash awny some of this oppressive heat 
into the bargain/' 

He returned to his bed, but the change 
which suddenly took place in the tem- 
perature was almost more trying to bear 
than the heat had been. The rain-drops^ 
increased in number and rapidity, until 
they kept up a continual patter amongst 
the parched leaves, and the air became as 
chilly and damp as it had been hot and 
dry. Fabian threw a wrapper over his bed 
with a sensation of relief, and went soundly 
to sleep beneath it till the morning. But 
when he rose, he was astonished to find the 
alteration that had taken place on. the face 
of the scene that surrounded him. The 
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foliage and grass, which the day before had 
been so brown and shrivelled as to look as 
though it had been scorched by fire, was 
already green again. The baked earth was 
richly dark and moist, and over all the 
heavy rain descended in a straight shower, 
that struck the ground with such regular 
and undeviating force as to cause the drops 
to spring up again with a sharp report, like 
hail. Fabian, who had languished much 
of late under the influence of the long- 
continued heat, enjoyed the change. He 
leaned out of the window, to the astonish- 
ment of the shivering natives, and let the 
rain splash unheeded upon his uncovered 
face. 

" This is good," he remarked, as he drew 
in long inspirations of the cooled air. ^'This 
is something like my own dear country, 
Tiet-sin." 

" Master's country very bad then," replied 
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Tiet-sin, laconically, as he drew his native 
<5loth closer round his shoulders. 

At this moment Knooke appeared, wrapped 
in a plaid, but streaming from head to foot 
with water. Fabian laughed heartily at his 
discomfiture. 

" You've had a ducking, and no mistake, 
Knooke." 

" I'm half drowned," replied the overseer. 
" I've intended to get myself a set of water- 
proofs every day this week, but with my 
usual folly, put off doing so, and now it is 
ten to one if I am able to get into the town 
until the floods have abated off the face of 
the earth." 

^^You don't mean to say that the rain 
will long continue to fall like this ? It 
' seems impossible ! " 

" Impossible, monsieur ! Wait until you 
see of what the rain in Java is capable before 
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you talk of an impossibility. It may not 
cease for several days to come." 

Knooke's supposition proved correct, and 
after the first few hours he and Fabian were 
kept prisoners in the office. The labourers 
struck work; indeed, it would have been 
useless their attempting to continue it, 
for the plantation paths were turned into 
running streams of water. The two men 
bent all their attention to their office- work ; 
but there was a limit even to auditing and 
balancing their accounts, and then there was 
nothing left to do but to stretch themselves, 
and smoke, and watch the falling rain. 

" If I thought my animal could keep his 
feet, I would ride him to Mon Desir," said 
Fabian ; " but I really believe I should be 
washed off his back." 

" Or lay him up from the damp and cold, 
M. Delacourt. The native horses are very 
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delicate, and not constituted to stand 
sudden changes of temperature. As likely 
as not he would be so frightened that he 
would refuse to move at alL" 

" But do you not have the rainy season 
every year ? " 

"Certainly, but not so violent as this. 

' These rains are quite exceptional, and I fear 

they portend a regular flood. If so, there 

wiU be great distress in the country after- 

wards." 

On the afternoon of the third day, Andy 
made his appearance at Kosalia. He was 
well wrapped up from the weather in water- 
proofs, but he had been hours traversing the 
distance between the cofiee plantation and 
Mon Desir, and his native groom was so 
thoroughly drenched, that he was seized 
with a choleraic attack immediately upon 
his arrival, and pronounced quite unfit to 
accompany his master home again. 
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'^What rotten reeds they are to depend 
upon!" exclaimed Andy, contemptuously. 
•** Well, then, I shall remain here till to- 
morrow. I suppose you can put me up, old 
boy, and give me something to eat ; and 
we'll sit up till the small hours, and make a 
night of it." 

Fabian was only too pleased to retain 
his cousin. The dulness of the solitary 
little cottage had become intolerable since 
he had been confined to it, for M. Knooke, 
though a worthy man, was too much 
beneath him in station to be a companion. 
But he immediately remembered that some- 
one else had a right to be consulted in the 
matter. 

" Is there no means by which you could 
inform Madame Hayes of your intention, 
Andy? Will she not be uneasy if you 
remain here without letting her know?" 

"I can't help it if she is! There are 
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no telegraphic wires laid between Rosalia 
and Mon Desir, and if there were Fm 
sure I shouldn't take the trouble to ga 
out and work them. She must bear the 
suspense as best she can. It's all her 
own fault. Goodness me, man ! do you 
suppose I should have turned out for a 
four-mile ride in such a rain as this, if that 
old woman hadn't made the house too 
hot to hold me ? If I followed my own 
inclination, I'd go straight from here to- 
the quay, and embark on a homeward- 
bound steamer, and never set eyes on 
these cursed shores again. But as that is 
impracticable, let me have a few hours' 
rest here, for Heaven's sake, without 
bringing in madame's name to mar my 
equanimity. 'Tis hard enough for me to 
know she exists, without being reminded 
of it every hour of the day." 

Fabian did not answer this harangue of 
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Andy's. He was getting but too used to 
hear him speak in an irreverent manner 
of his wife, and found that the best plan 
was not to notice what he said at all. 
So he busied himself with making such 
preparations as were needful for his re- 
ception, and the cousins had what they 
termed "a night of it/' which meant that 
they sat up, laughing, talking, and playing 
whist together, until fatigue drove them to 
their couches. But the prospects of the 
next day seemed worse than ever. Knooke 
did not appear at all, at which no one was 
surprised, for the rain continued to fall 
with unabated violence, and the roads were 
a,lmost impassable. The native servants, 
who usually lived out of doors in huts of 
their own building, now crouched about 
the lower rooms of the cottage, having 
been driven from their homes, which were 
half under water; and in the course 
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of the day Fabian found that even the 
lower part of his dwelling would soon be 
uninhabitable, as a thin stream of water 
already overlaid the matted floor, and any 
attempt to open the door was followed by 
a rush that set all the cloths and pails in 
the house in requisition. 

" Andy, this is really getting serious," 
he said. " Suppose the floods do not cease 
in the course of the next day or two, how 
are we to procure bread and provisions 
from the town ? I am not sure that we 
have sufficient, either, to provide a respect- 
able dinner for us to-day." 

" Master, let Tiet-sin manage that ! " 
interrupted the native servant. "The 
worst time will be to-day and to-morrow. 
After to-morrow, everything easy." 

" How do you make that out, Tiet-sin ?" 

"I get boat — paddle into town — ^buy 
what master want ! " 
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" A boat ! Why, the water will never be 
deep enough to float that surely ? " 

"Master, I have seen Batavia all under 
water for many days, and whole blocks of 
houses swept away by the rain." 

" What will become of the cottage at that 
rate?" exclaimed Fabian. "We shall be 
out at sea in another day or two, Andy ! " 

" I don't care whether we are or not, it'a 
all the same to me," replied young Hayes,, 
indifferently. 

" Well, I confess, I do care, Andy. I've 
no fancy for playing the part of Noah with 
such a shaky ark. So that if what Tiet-sin 
says comes to pass, I vote we paddle our 
own canoe to Mon Desir or some more 
elevated position until Eosalia becomes once 
more habitable." 

" I wish to Heaven Mon D^sir and all it 
contains were swept into the depths of the 
sea ! " cried Andy, bitterly. 

D 2 
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The next day brought no improvement in 
the weather, and Fabian, with much diflBiculty, 
made his way on an improvised raft to the 
town, from which he returned, towing a boat 
after him. The accounts he brought of the 
condition of Batavia were deplorable. Trade 
was almost completely suspended. The 
owners of shops had been compelled to 
disperse their goods as much as possible 
to ensure their safety, and in many cases 
to desert them to ensure their own; con- 
sequently, bread and meat had risen to 
fabulous prices, and were dijEcult to procure 
even at the highest. The contents of some 
of the best houses had been carried out into 
the streets, and valuable furniture, pianos, 
carriages, and horses, and, in some instances, 
the dead bodies of their owners, were floating 
about in the public thoroughfares. It may 
well be imagined that so startling an account, 
instead of keeping our young Englishmen at 
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home, made them all the more desirous to 
sally forth aod view the horrors they heard 
of with their own eyes ; so that as soon as 
ever the morning dawned, they wrapped 
themselves up as well as they were able and 
set off upon their voyage of discovery, taking 
Tiet-sin with them. Their undertaking 
proved to be one of some difficulty, if not 
peril. The lower apartments of the cottage 
at Eosalia were, by this time, quite imin- 
habitable, and they dropped into the boat 
from the window on the upper floor. Only 
the branches and foliage of the coffee-trees 
were visible, the trunks being completely 
submerged in water ; and to navigate their 
small bark out of the plantation without 
upsetting it was no easy task. However, 
Fabian and Andy were full of hope, ex- 
pectation, and excitement ; they looked upon 
the whole adventure as great fun, and had 
no more fear of danger than they had of 
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death. But the sights they met with, as 
soon as they paddled their way into the 
town, were calculated to quell the loudest 
mirth. They had encountered several of 
their neighbours on the road, notably poor 
M. Ejiooke, looking the picture of misery, 
seated on a pile of luggage and attempting, 
with the aid of natives, to tow a large raft, 
containing his wife and family, to some 
place of safety. 

*'I have lost everything, messieurs," he 
exclaimed ruefully, as he recognised Fabian 
and Andy ; " positively everything of any 
value. A few clothes are all we have been 
able to save from the floods, and my wife 
and children are famishing for want of their 
food. We have been on this raft since the 
earliest morning, and the cursed water is so 
strong that we appear to make no advance 
whatever. If I could only gain the town 
hospital, perhaps they would give my family 
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shelter there; but if not, we must perish 

where we are." 

" It's no use going to the hospital. It is 

under water, and half the patients are 
transferred to private houses," called out 
Fabian to him. ** Better go to some of your 
own friends, Knooke." 

" Ah, monsieur ; I have no friends in 
the country. I have been settled here too 
short a time." 

" Cannot they go to Mon Desir ? " whis- 
pered Fabian to Andy. " Would not 
Madame Hayes give them house-room there 
for a few days ? " 

" All right I He can go there if he likes,", 
replied Andy, to whose mind such a proposal 
would never have occurred. 

**M. Hayes says you can take Madame 
Knooke to Mon Desir, Ejiooke," said 
Fabian. " Steer to the right, man, and cross 
the outer road of the plantation. You won't 
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be long in reaching it, for it's all down-hill^ 
and the current sets that way 1 " 

"God bless you, M. Hayes," cried Knooke. 
" I shall never be able to thank you and 
Madame sufficiently for your timely hos- 
pitality." 

"Oh, tell him to shut up, do!" was Andy's 
impatient rejoinder, and as the clumsy 
raft passed their little boat, and the occu- 
pants smiled and bowed their thanks to him,, 
he turned sulkily away and busied himself 
about nothing. The man was thoroughly 
out of temper, both with himself and all the 
world. As they approached the town of 
Batavia, it became more and more difficult 
to steer the boat out of the way of obstacles 
to her safety, for such bulky articles as sofas 
and bedsteads and tables were floating about 
the narrow streets, and bumping up against 
the walls of the houses, making the water 
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ebb and flow with a motion that was 
dangerous. 

The road was filled with rafts and boats 
like their own, the occupants of which were 
trying to save what property they could 
from the various houses — in many instances 
trying to steal it — and the windows of the 
upper storeys were alive with faces, some 
known and some unknown, eagerly watching 
the traflSc going on in the street beneath. 

"Stop that man!" screamed a woman's 
voice, " he has taken a box that is none of 
his. It is my property. It lay in the lower 
rooms. Oh, that I had my fingers at the 
throat of the thief ! " 

" Hallo, Delacourt !" a pleasanter voice 
exclaimed. *' Here's a dilemma ! We've 
been picnicking in the attics for the last twa 
days. What does the country look like ? 
Any chance of a cessation of this rain ? " 
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" Not just yet, I fear. The water-courses 
have burst their bounds, and there seems no 
outlet How are all our friends ? I hope 
safe." 

" I haven't heard to the contrary, except 
the Hulstyns.'* 

"What about the Hulstyns?" cried 
Andrew Hayes, quickly. His sulky indif- 
ference vanished on the moment 

"They're come badly oflF I hear. Their 
house lies in a hollow, you know, and the 
floods were on them yesterday before they 
were aware of them. Their new carriage- 
horses floated dead into town this morning; 
You remember that bright bay with the 
white-and-tan forehead, Delacourt ? Beau- 
tiful animal, worth five hundred dollars if it 
was worth one. I could have cried to see it 
sacrificed." 

" Fabian, should we not go round to the 
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Hulstyns and see if we can help them?" 
^aid Andy. 

" Certainly/* was Fabian's warm rejoinder. 
He would have said as much in answer to 
his cousin's proposition to go and help any 
people, friends or otherwise, but he really 
liked the Hulstyns, who had shown him 
much hospitality. 

H^ was much surprised to find Andy so 
^ager to assist them though, for it was very 
unlike his usual supine selfishness and in- 
difference to the suffering of others ; but 
Fabian's affectionate disposition at once 
reproved him for having thought it pos- 
sible his cousin could act otherwise. 

" Dear Andy," he thought. " He has a 
xeally good heart, and it only requires the 
need for action to make him act. Let us 
go at once," he added aloud, " we cannot 
jnistake the way to their house, even 
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through the flood. It is the last one on. 
the road before we reach Mon Ddsir." 

The young men had to encounter many- 
more sad scenes before they gained their 
destination. Men and women weeping the- 
loss of their property — ^in more instances 
the loss of their children — houseless families 
in despair of where to look for shelter, and, 
worse than all, corpses, chiefly of natives, 
but sometimes of Europeans, that had been 
surprised by night, and carried out of their 
beds before they knew the waters were upon 
them. 

Fabian shuddered and closed his eyes 
when these sights met them, but Andy 
peered over the boat's side curiously. Death 
did not seem to inspire him with either 
horror or pity. He looked upon the human- 
bodies as though they had been those of 
dogs or cats. But he appeared very anxious, 
to reach Sans Souci, as the Hulstyns' house 
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was called, and Fabian was surprised to 
see the energy lie used to propel their 
little craft in the right direction. At last it 
appeared in sight. A river of red clayey 
water rushed turbulently between them and 
the tops of the trees that embowered Sans 
Souci, which an attempt to cross brought 
the bottom of the boat into contact with 
^ome wooden barrier. 

" That must be the top of the drive gate/' 
^ried Fabian. '* Steady, Tiet-sin, keep her 
Jiead to the right, and the next rush of 
water will take us over it. There we are, 
Andy. The family must have taken refuge 
in the upper storey. The lower rooms 
^re full of water. There goes one of 
those handsome gold-and-white chairs. 
What a pity ! But, God in heaven ! who is 
that ? " 

His eye had caught sight of a white dress 
•entangled in the branches of a tree. He 
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knew at once it must belong to a European, 
and there were no European women at 
Sans Souci, except Madame Hulstyn and her 
daughters. 

" Quick, Andy ! Back water 1 A little- 
nearer. Yes — that's it. IVe got her. It's, 
all right. Merciful heavens 1 It is Mdlle. 
H^loise ! " 

Andy made no answer to this assertion, 
imless an oath could be accepted as such, 
but springing forward he lifted the uncon- 
scious form of Hdloise Hulstyn into the 
boat. She was a pretty girl, more Belgian 
than Dutch in her appearance — with fair 
hair and blue eyes, and a fiiU ripe form- 
not unlike, indeed, a fairer and more delicate 
edition of Kosie Barnes. The cousins gazed 
at her marble face with unspeakable 
dread. 

" Is she gone ? " whispered Andy, after a 
few seconds. 
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"I think not — I hope not/' repKed Fabian, 
" but she has evidently been in the water for 
some time, and everything depends upon 
despatch. Ought we to take her to Sans 
Souci, or to the town ? " 

"Better take lady to Mon D^sir," sug- 
gested Tiet-sin. '' Very difl&cult to get into 
Sans Souci, and town too far away." 

At this moment the voice of M. Hulstyn 
was heard shouting to them from one of the 
upper windows of the house. 

" For Heaven's sake, take her to Mon 
D^sir and send help back to us here, and 
may God bless you for coming to us ! " 

" Cannot some of you get into the boat ? " 
shouted Fabian back again. 

" No, no ! she is full enough already, and 
you might be swamped. Take my poor 
H^loise to a place of safety. We believed 
her lost in the lower rooms. We shall be 
safe enough here for the next few hours, and 
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her life depends upon immediate caxe and 



succour." 



*'She shidl have all we can give her at 
Mon Ddsir/' exclaimed Fabian and Andrew 
simultaneously, as they laid down the 
unconscious, though breathing, form of 
H^loise, and applied all their energies to 
steering the boat once more in an opposite 
direction. 

Mon D^sir was built on the summit of a 
hill, which the floods could not reach ; not 
long after they had left the hollow in 
which stood Sans Souci therefore, the young 
men found the water became shallower and 
more shallow, until the boat stuck in a bed 
of mud, through which they waded, carrying 
Hdloise Hulstyn between them. 

It was weary work, after all their exer- 
tions, to climb up that clayey, yielding hill, 
and never had the white pilasters and green 
palmsied verandah of Mon D^sir seemed 
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more welcome, than when they appeared in 
sight as the ark of safety for their senseless 
burden. 

*' We must deliver her over at once to the 
care of the women, Andy," remarked Fabian^ 
" She will require warmth and rubbing and 
stimulants without delay in order to restore 
the circulation." But as they entered the 
verandah, full of their project, they were 
met by Madame Hayes. 

" What have you there ? " she cried 
sharply; and when Fabian explained the 
case to her, her rage became fearful. 

'* Take her away !" she screamed. " Dead 
or alive, I'll have none of her in my house — 
nor any other of his bringing here. I don't 
care if she lives or dies. Let those succour 
her who will. She does not enter Mon 
D6sir." 
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CHAPTER HI. 

MADAME ALTERS HER WILL. 

Fabian stood aghast. It had never occurred 
to him that they could meet with a rebuff 
like this. A woman calling herself a 
woman, to turn from her doors one of 
her own sex, in a condition so critical that 
not to succour was to kill, seemed im- 
possible. But Andy affected altogether to 
disregard the temper of his wife. He 
neither answered her nor arrested his own 
progress, but pushing forward, was about 
to pass into the house in silent contempt. 
Madame Hayes placed herself in the. door- 
way with her arms a-kimbo. 
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" Stand out of my way, woman I " he 
then exclaimed, as he attempted to put 
her to one side. 

** Who is it, then, that you call si woman 
— tief — ungrateful — infidSle ! " she retorted, 
in a mixture of French and broken Enghsh. 
** Not me 1 I never leave your house night 
after night, without one word of meaning 1 
I never rob your moneys and give you 
hard names in exchange. I am a true wife, 
a true woman. I will not allow you to 
bring that girl into my house.'' 

" How dare you use such a word to me ? 
I shall bring whom I choose into Mon 
Ddsir, as you will find to your cost, if you 
speak in that way again. I don't want to 
use violence to you, but I intend to carry 
Mdlle. Hulstyn into the house, so let us 
pass quietly, or it will be the worse for 

you." 

**M. Delacourt — mon couduy I appeal 

E 2 
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to you!" said Madame Hayes, as with 
extended anns she danced frantically back- 
wards and forwards across the thre'shold. 
" Prevent M. Hayes from committing this 
outrage under my very eyes. It is 
an affront — an insult never to be for- 
given." 

"Indeed, madame, you are quite mis- 
taken," replied Fabian. ** We found Mdlle. 
H^loise by accident. Sans Souci is under 
water, and she has been nearly drowned; 
so we brought her here to place her under 
your care, feeling sure you would give her 
all the assistance in your power." 

" I will give her no assistance. I will 
not raise my little finger to save her from 
death," exclaimed Madame Hayes, quite 
beside herself with jealousy and rage. " She 
is a vile, artful coquette, who has intrigued 
away my husband's affections from me. 
I see it all now ! I have been blind — I 
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have been mad I This is the woman who 
has come between us." 

**You are mad — ^mad as a hatter," said 
Andy, as he pushed his wife to one side, 
and proceeded, with Fabian's help, to carry 
H^loise Hulstyn into the sitting-room. 

**I say, you shall not take her into my 
house!" screamed Madame. "It is §11 my 
house, this — everything is mine, nothing 
belongs to you, and you shall not take 
this vUe girl into my house." 

" Well, then, / shcdl^ and there's an end 
of it," replied Andy, vehemently. " Here I 
Josephine, Bettine," he continued, summon- 
ing the women-servants. " Take this young 
lady at once to a warm bed, and put hot 
flannels to her feet and stomach, and give 
her a little brandy-and-water. Fabian, if 
Madame Hayes refuses to do her duty, we 
shall have to attend to Mdlle. H^loise our- 
selves, for we can't get a doctor for her, and 
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she will die if we leave her to the tender 
mercies of these ignorant women." 

Madame Hayes, who, finding her rago 
futile, had thrown herself into a rocking- 
chair, was now apparently trying whether 
she could rock or weep most violently. 

" Pray calm yourself, madame," said 
Fabian, when the servants, accompanied by 
Andy, had carried H^loise Hulstyn upstairs. 
" You do not seem to consider that it is life 
or death with this poor young lady. How 
could Andy have acted otherwise ? Her 
own father begged us to bring her to Mon 
D6sir.'' 

** I can consider nothing, M. Fabian^ 
excepting that your cousin has proved most 
ungrateful to me. He leaves his home, day 
after day, without accounting for his dis- 
appearance. He takes all my money, and 
neglects me in return. He would have me 
alter my will in his favour, but I refuse to 
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do it. The only hold I have, upon him 
is that this house and property are 
mine." 

"Yes, and they may remain yours," ex- 
claimed Andrew Hayes, who had re-entered 
the room in time to hear her last words, 
** for I'm blest if Til stay in them after the 
way in which you've treated me to-day. 
I'm your husband, and I'm not going to be 
insulted before your servants as you choose. 
So I shall go back to England by the next 
steamer, and you may enjoy your money, 
and your houses, and your property by 
yourself." 

"Andy — mon cher Andy, you cannot 
mean what you say ? " 

" I do mean it. Bio wed if I don't mean 
it a thousand times over. You know you 
worried me into marrying you under the 
promise that everything you possessed 
should be mine ; and it's not mine, and you 
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say it never shall be, so I'll have my liberty 
again instead." 

" But if you would behave properly to 
me, Andy — if M. Delacourt could only 
persuade you to show me the respect and 
consideration due to my position— if you 
would remain quietly at home . instead 
of running after the company of young 
girls, all might be as you desire." 

''My cousin was unable to return from 
Rosalia, madame," interposed Fabian. " The 
plantation is swamped by the rain. We 
were held prisoners to the house until this 
morning." 

" Oh, it is not that, M. Fabian," replied 
the old woman, weeping. "It is his 
general conduct, and now this crowning 
blow." 

'' Andy," she continued excitedly, *' take 
Mdlle. Hulstyn away from this house, 
promise me never to see her more, and I 
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"will make a new will in your favour this 
very night." 

Fabian was disgusted at this species of 
barter going on between the husband and 
wife, and expected to hear Andy indig- 
nantly refuse Madame's offer. But, on the 
-contrary, he stooped to argue the point 
with her. 

** You have said the same thing a ddzen 
times before with regard to other girls, 
a,nd youVe never kept your word. H^loise 
Hulstyn is nothing to me. How could she 
be, tied hand and foot as I am? But I 
will not give up her acquaintance upon a 
false understanding, nor be made a laughing- 
stock in order to serve your purposes." 

" She is something to you, Andy ! You 
have been constantly at her father's house 
of late, and you have thrown her name in 
my teeth when you were angry." 

Fabian stared at this intelligence, for it 
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was news to him. He expected to hear 
his cousin refute the charge brought against 
him, but Andrew only answered: **You 
aggravate a fellow sufficiently to make him 
say anything. I never intended Mdlle. 
Hulstyn to remain at Mon D^sir after her 
recovery ; but unless you make that will as^ 
you promise me, I'll leave the house with 
her. So now you know my mind, and 
there's an end of it." 

At this juncture one of the womeni 
entered to say that H^loise had recovered, 
consciousness, and that Madame Knooke^ 
was attending to her and sent them word 
that all danger was past. 

"You could open your doors to the^ 
Knookes', who are only your servants,"* 
exclaimed Andy to his wife, '* and wished 
to close them on Mdlle. Hulstyn, from 
whose father you have received so muck 
hospitality and kindness." 
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" Andy, you know for what reason ! " 

"I do not! Your accusations against 
me are false, but were they true I should 
despise them. However, here is an end of 
the whole affair. Make these doors my 
doors, over the threshold of which I may, 
unquestioned, ask whom I will, or I will 
cross it never to return." 

*^ Everything shall be as you wish," she 
answered, weeping, ** only say that you will 
love me a little in return, Andy. We are 
not happily mated — I see that now; but I 
have sacrificed my liberty, my influence, 
and now my money will go after them; 
but if you would care for me, Andy — 
if you would open your arms and say> 
* Louise, I will be true to you,' all would 
be well." 

There was something painfully ludicrous 
in the appearance of the poor old woman, 
as, with the tears standing on her withered 
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cheeks, she extended her axms and en- 
treated the young man whom she had so 
foolishly made her husband to love her. 

Yet Fabian could not laugh. In his eyes 
it was no farce, but a solemn tragedy that 
was being enacted. He would have saved 
his cousin from the degradation of such a 
marriage at any cost, had it been possible, 
but since he had made it, he could not help 
seeing that Andy was plajdng a very un- 
worthy and contemptible rdle as husband. 
As he marked now the sneer with which he 
listened to the appeal of Madame Hayes, 
and the half-smile with which he turned 
away, when she had concluded it, Fabian 
lost sight of his own deep affection for 
Andy in the sympathy he felt with the 
disappointed and neglected wife, and remon- 
strated with him in a tone of genuine indig- 
nation. 

" Andy I What are you thinking of ? 
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Speak to Madame. Tell her you are sorry 
for what has happened. You should be 
sorry, whether it arises from a miscom- 
prehension or not. Say she is mistaken 
— ^that you do care for her. Say anything 
to relieve her mind. Kemember, let things, 
be as bad as they may, that she is a woman, 
and you have sworn allegiance to her !" 

"Bah I" exclaimed Andrew Hayes, con-- 
temptuously, as he turned upon his heel. 
Fabian had spoken sotto voce, but Madame 
guessed the purport of his words. 

" You see how it is, M. Delacourt. All 
efforts to bring him to a better frame of 
mind are unavailing. Yet, if he will only 
promise me that Mdlle. Hulstyn shall leave 
Mon D6sir as soon as she is able to go, I 
will fulfil my word, and the property shall 
be entirely his 1" 

"That's a bargain" said Andy, as he 
turned and confronted her. 
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" Yes, yes 1 I cannot will it away until 
after my death, but when that happens it 
shall be yours. I should wish to live a 
few years longer. I am not so old yet — 
only sixty-six on my last fSte day ; still it 
may happen sooner than we think for, and 
then, mon cher Andy, you shall be complete 
master here. But on the one condition, 
remember, that H^loise Hulstyn does not 
darken my doors again, nor you hers — ^for I 
Iiate her," concluded Madame Hayes, with 
a spiteful vehemence that ill suited her 
years. Andy appeared to take notice of 
her last remark. 

" You hear what she asserts," he said, , 
addressing his cousin; "and perhaps you 
will be good enough to remain and see her 
promise carried out." 

" Indeed, I will do no such thing," replied 
Fabian, with some warmth. " If so unnatural 
a bargain is to be consummated between 
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you, you must manage it by yourselves ; I 
will be no party to the transaction." 

Please yourself," said Andy, carelessly. 
To me it appears the most natural thing 
in the world. The only fault is that it 
was not done long ago." 

*' And you intend to outrage all the laws 
of friendship and hospitality in order to 
secure an independence which, if rightly 
your due, should need no concession on 
your part as barter. What will the 
Hulstyns think of your behaviour, Andy? 
It will be the talk and the scandal of 
Batavia." 

'^ Oh, I daresay I shall be able to make 
it right with the Hulstyns," said Andy, 
with his tongue in his cheek. " Madame's 
restrictions do not apply, I presume, to the 
male members of the family, and I shall 
explain the matter fully to Mdlle. H^loise's 
father !" 
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" I will not have that girl, or either of 
her sisters, nor her wicked manoeuvring^ 
old mother, enter my doors ever again, '^ 
exclaimed Madame. 

" They shaU not ! Everything shall be- 
arranged exactly as you ^wish it," replied 
Andy, in so conciliatory a voice that Fabian 
opened his eyes. 

"And how soon can she quit Mon 
D6sir?" continued Madame. "If she 
passes the night here, I wiU do nothing. 
I will not even send word to the notary 
until she is gone." 

"She shall be moved as soon as ever 
another shelter has been procured for her," 
replied Andy. " A thought has just struck 
me that the Johnsons' house, which is 
empty, and on the same level as Mon 
D6sir, might aflford a temporary home to 
the Knookes and Mdlle. Hulstyn. Will 
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you walk a few paces with me, Fabian, 
and have a look at it?" 

The cousins strolled by each other's side 
for some way in silence. Andy hardly 
knew what to say, and Fabian was too 
much disgusted to speak. At last young 
Hayes opened the conversation by asking : 

"Are you very much surprised at my 
conduct, Fabian ? " 

" I am more disappointed than surprised, 
Andy. In my eyes you have bartered 
your birthright, liberty of action, for a 
mess of pottage. How can you ever justify 
your agreement to your wife ? Whether 
her accusations against you with regard 
to H^loise Hulstyn are true or not, by 
accepting her terms you sell your honour 
for her money." 

" Oh, it's very fine talking about selling 
honour and all that sort of thing, but 

VOL. ni. F 
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when youVe been fool enough to marry 
an old woman like that, Fabian, there's 
nothing left to be done but to make the 
best of it. I'm downright sick of my 
life, and that's the truth, and if I'm not 
to get her money, why the sooner there's 
an end to me the better. What's the 
good of having friends if I can't see them 
in any peace ? It is much wiser in me to 
turn my attention to making things square 
with the old woman, and live on in hopes 
of something turning up by-and-by." 

*' If you mean that it would be wise 
to try and live on better terms with your 
wife, Andy, and to fulfil, as far as you 
are able, the duties you have undertaken 
regarding her, I quite agree with you ; 
and I think no sacrifice of mere friendship 
will be too great to secure you the approval 
of your own conscience. But don't do it 
for the sake of her money. It seems so 
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cold-blooded, so mercenary, so unlike what 
I should wish my dear cousin Andrew 
to be." 

*^Well, so long as I do it, Fabian, never 
mind what it is for. IVe made a hard 
life for myself, I can tell you that, and 
it's difficult to walk straight in it. But 
you'll be my witness — ^won't you? — that 
I gave up the Hulstyns as soon as ever 
she asked me to do so, and that, on the 
whole, I behave much more kindly to her 
than she has a right to deserve." 

"I can testify that you said you would 
give them up," replied Fabian, evasively. 

A few minutes more brought them to the 
deserted house of the Johnsons, which was 
within a stone's-throw of Mon D^sir; and 
on jSnding that, with the assistance of a 
couple of servants from the latter place, it 
could soon be made comfortable for the re- 
ception of the Knookes and Mdlle. H^loise, 

F 2 
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they returned home, and in another hour 
Madame Hayes was freed from the presence 
of her unwelcome guests. Then the husband 
and wife were left alone, and what further 
passed between them Fabian never knew; 
for, acting on his own desire as well as that 
of Andy, he took boat again with Tiet-sin 
and went to the assistance of the prisoners 
at Sans Souci, who, in the course of time, 
were all duly transferred to and cared for 
under the same roof as sheltered H^loise. 

Why the family was not entertained at 
Mon D^sir was soon no secret. Madame 
Hayes's morbid jealousy of her young 
husband was well known, and this last 
specimen of it only aflforded a good laugh 
for the Hulstyn family. Only Fabian — 
who was compelled also for a few days to 
locate himself in the homestead of the mur- 
dered Johnsons — thought sometimes that 
Mdlle. H61oise looked rather pensive when 
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the subject was mentioned, and as if she 
pitied Andy's fate more than was safe for 
the peace of so young and impressionable a 
mind. But the days passed on, the rain 
ceased to fall, and gradually the swollen 
waters were sucked into the earth, leaving 
beds of mud behind them, which it took 
all the ingenuity of the sons of toil to 
learn how to traverse. But trade and 
labour became once more practicable, and 
the merchants and planters were anxious 
to return to their ofl&ces and fields, in order 
to make up for lost time. 

Only once during that period had Fabian 
seen his cousin, and that was by accident. 
He had purposely avoided going to Mon 
D^sir, and Andy's promise to his wife pre- 
cluded his entering the house that held the 
Hulstyns. But the young men met each 
other one day upon the high road, and the 
first words Andy said to Fabian were : 
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*' It's all right, old boy. Mon Desir and 
Eosalia will be unconditionally mine, and 
matrimonial matters are going on as sweet 
as molasses in consequence." 

"Tm very glad to hear it, Andy, and 
long may they continue so. I'm going back 
to Eosalia to-morrow, but I'll ride over to 
dinner in a day or two to pay my compli- 
ments to Madame." 

" Ton my soul, I'm not sure if you'll be 
welcome. The billing and cooing that goes 
on in the evening now is terrific, and you'll 
find yourself de trop if you don't take care. " 

" Well, I will wait then, until you send 
me word that the honeymoon is over," 
replied Fabian, laughing as at a jest, but ^ 
he was startled by Andy's referring to the 
subject again before they parted. 

"Upon my word, Fabian, I'm getting 
quite spooney on Louise, and feel as if I 
should be in an awful way if anything were 
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to happen to her. She's deuced good to 
me, you know, and when you come to know 
her intimately, her mind is much younger 
than her age. I'm not at all sure now 
whether for a wife a matured woman is not 
preferable to a girl. There's more in her. 
I should be awfully cut up if Madame were 
to fall ill or die or anything of that sort just 
now ! " 

" I see no reason why you should fear it," 
replied Eabian. He had been glad to hear 
that domestic affairs were going on quietly 
at Mon Desir, but he thought this was 
straining the point rather too far. It 
sounded unnatural, and made him sus- 
picious. Was Andy reaUy going after 
H^loise Hulstyn, as his wife had affirmed, 
and trying to throw dust in the world's 
eyes in consequence? He hoped not, but 
he yet could not believe that his cousin 
really meant all that he had said to him. 
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Not long after he was resettled at Rosalia, 
Fabian's thoughts were turned perforce in a 
diflFerent direction. The floods, which had 
subsided almost as rapidly as they rose, had 
been succeeded by very hot weather, and 
the burning sun, acting on the mud and 
many unburied corpses, both of animals and 
men, brought cholera in its train. The 
distress from disease became almost as great 
as it had been from poverty, and families, 
who had bewailed their sad fate in being 
turned out of house and home, and stripped 
of their possessions by the encroachment 
of the waters, now found themselves so 
devastated by cholera as not to need a home 
at alL Fearful and well-founded rumours 
reached Bosalia of as many as two hundred 
deaths in one night from this terrible 
dke^iise, and the doctors seemed to be para- 
lysed by the rapidity with which it ran its 
course. Fabian's labourers fell out of tht^ 
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places, one after another, like rotten sheep, 
ointil the plantation was nearly deserted, and 
work at a standstill. 

" This is worse than the floods, Knooke," 
observed Fabian one day, as he leaned back 
in his chair and wiped the streaming per- 
spiration from his brow. News had just 
.reached them of the deaths of two of their 
best men, whose places they knew it would 
be most diJficult to fill. 

" It is, indeed, monsieur," replied Knooke, 
^'and we are not half through it yet. 
Batavia wiU be thinned before the plague 
leaves it. It behoves us all to be careful of 
our health at this moment ! " 

" I hope Andy will be careful ! " said 
Fabian, with afiectionate solicitude. As he 
spoke, Tiet-sin rushed into the oflB.ee with his 
mouth wide open. 

'' Master heard the bad news ? " he 
•demanded. 
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" No, no ! . Not from Mon Desir ? '' 

" Yes, master ! Very sad story. Cholera 
got to Mon Ddsir." 

" It's not my cousin fT said Fabian, in an 
altered voice. His love for Andy, notwith-^ 
standing all that had passed between them, 
was as strong as ever. 

" No, master, but the lady I Cholera 
came to Mon Desir last night, and Josephine 
died in two hours, and poor Madame Hayes, 
she was taken oflF this morning just as the 
clock struck six.'*' 



CHAPTER IV. 

m THE DEATH-CHAMBER. 

We may have expected an event to occur for 
some time, and it may be the most natural 
thing in the world to happen; still, all 
sudden news is startling, and under the 
announcement of the death of the mistress 
of Mon Ddsir Fabian stood dumb. How 
often he had contemplated the possibility 
of it (for Fabian was but a mortal hero after 
aU, and not above thinking of the happiness 
of those he loved before anything else in 
the wide world), and wondered how it would 
aflfect Andrew's welfare, and whether the 
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possession of combined wealth and liberty- 
would prove the turning-point in his cousin's 
character. And now it had come ! Andy- 
was free; but Fabian could only stagger 
under the realisation of what a terrible thing 
it is for a soul to be hurried into the 
dark, mystical imcertainty which borders 
the narrow life we live below. It was 
Knooke's voice that brought him back to 
u knowledge of the materia] truth. 

" M. Delacourt, do not suffer yourself to 
be overcome by this sad news. Madame 
was no longer a young woman, remember, 
^nd Monsieur Hayes will soon forget his 
loss, and enjoy the life that lies before 
him. And he is not alone in his suffering. 
Hundreds bewail their dead in Batavia 
to-day!'' 

*^ True, Knooke, you are quite right, and 
I have no reason to take Madame's death 
personally to heart. Yet she was a kind 
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and generous mistress to me, and every- 
body knows what she has done for my 
cousin. We should be indeed ungrateful 
were we not her chief mourners. And the 
news seems terribly sudden, too. Do you 
know how long she was iU, Tiet-sin ?" 

" All night, monsieur. Louis, the coach- 
man, who brought the intelligence here,^ 
says that everybody is astonished to think 
that Madame, at her age, could fight for 
twelve hours against a disease that carried 
off that hearty, strong young woman 
Josephine in a couple." 

" What doctor was in attendance ?" 

" M. Eleyn visited Josephine, monsieur." 

"But Madame Hayes?" 

"Louis says no one in the household 
knew Madame was mortally ill until she 
died. She was shut up in her own room 
with Monsieur Hayes. M. Eleyn had left 
Mon D6sir several hours, when monsieur 
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ran out into the yard and bade Louis fetch 
him back again with all despatch, for 
Madame. But she was gone before he 
could reach her side. And monsieur's grief 
is quite heartrending. Nothing will induce 
him to leave the body." 

"When is the funeral to take place, 
Tiet-sin ?" 

'* Not till to-morrow at sunrise, monsieur. 
It was to have been this evening, but there 
are so many to be buried at sunset, that 
the padre sent Monsieur Hayes notice to 
put it oflf tm to-morrow, if possible." 

"Did not my cousin send me any 
message ? " 

"Oh yes, monsieur. Louis was told 
expressly to ask if you will go to Mon 
Desir as soon as possible, and stay the night 
with Monsieur Hayes." 

"Of course I will do so — stay, I wiU 
write a note ; " and drawing pen and paper 
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towards him, Fabian scribbled a few lines 
expressive of his sympathy, a^d promising 
to be with his cousin by sunset. 

The hot weather, which had set in im- 
mediately on the cessation of the floods, 
rendered all journeying in the middle of 
the day, except in close carriages, imprac- 
ticable for Europeans ; therefore Fabian had 
an ample excuse for putting off" his visit 
to Mon D^sir until the evening. And under 
^ny circumstances, he thought it best that 
Andy should have a few hours for solitary 
reflection. He was half afraid of the temper 
in which he might find him. He could not 
but be aware of how little Andy had loved 
his wife, and what a release her death must 
eventually prove to him ; and his cousin, 
moreover, had so little delicacy of feeling 
that it was quite impossible to say to what 
extent he might be moved to betray his 
xeal sentiments on the subject. And Fabian, 
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without any love or admiration, or even 
respect for the dead woman, possessed sa 
keen a sense of what both he and Andy 
owed to her, that he could not have borne 
to see any levity in the young widower 
without rebuking him for it. So he sat 
down soberly to his plantation duties with 
Knooke for the remainder of the day^ 
exchanging but very few remarks on the 
intelligence they had received, and when 
the fierce afternoon sun showed signs of 
sinking below the horizon, he mounted 
his horse and quickly took his way to Mon 
Ddsir. 

" I shall certainly remain there till after 
the funeral, and very likely till to-morrow 
night or the morning after," were the last 
words he said to Knooke ; " that will be, 
of course, as Monsieur Hayes wishes, but 
don't expect me here again until you see 
me* 
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How strange it seemed to think, as lie 

rode along the familiar pathway to Mon 

Desir, that she would never traverse its 

length again. He knew it to be true, yet 

it appeared incredible, far more so than 

if he had seen her at that moment prancing 

towards him on the little palfrey she kept 

for her own use, and on which the poor 

old lady used to look so comical a figure. 

It was little more than twelve months since 

he and Andrew had landed on the shores 

of Java to seek their fortune, dependent 

for subsistence, both of them, upon the 

small income left by his father. Since 

Andy's marriage he had not required any 

assistance from his cousin ; but Fabian had 

never felt sure at what period he might 

not come back to him and say : " My life 

is too miserable to bear. Let me share your 

pittance as I did before, and set me free 
VOL. ra. a 
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from the degrading bondage I have brought 
upon myself." 

It was this idea that had kept Fabian from 
considering himself at liberty to do as he 
chose and as he thought best for his cousin 
Milly and himself ; but, now that Andy was 
independent and raised for life far above the 
necessity of asking aid from anyone, even at 
this eaxly stage Fabian's thoughts went 
wandering back, not only to the poor little 
girl who was waiting so patiently for him at 
home, but also to the beloved art he had 
relinquished with so many regrets and yet 
with so firm a determination to do what was 
right, irrespective of his private feelings. 

What would Andy do with his newly- 
acquired wealth? That was the first 
question Fabian put to himself. Would 
he continue to trade with it in Batavia, or 
would he, as his cousin believed to be far 
more consonant with his feelings, realise the 
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handsome income the business was capable 
of affording him, and live in luxury upon it 
in England? England and home conjured 
up the memory of P^re Eaoul to Fabian's 
mind, and he quickly rebuked himself for 
so early speculating on the profits which 
would accrue to his cousin from a loss 
which must bring trouble to their first 
benefactor. 

The tears were in his eyes as Mon D^sir 
came in sight, and he woke up to the con- 
sciousness that his journey was completed. 
There was no difference in the outer aspect 
of the house. It was all built on one floor, 
like most dwellings in hot climates, and 
its ample windows were closed by green 
Venetian blinds. A native servant, who 
was lying half asleep under the verandah, 
roused himself at Fabian's approach, and 
took the reins of the horse in silence. 

"Master in there?" demanded Fabian, 

G 2 
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jerking his head in the direction of the 
sitting-room. 

"Yes, sar," replied the native, and then 
the horse was led round to the stables, and 
Fabian shook himself and prepared to enter 
the house of mourning. He expected to find 
Andy in his usual position — stretched out 
on the bamboo couch, with a cigar in his 
mouth — a little subdued and silent, perhaps, 
as befitted the occasion, but not exhibiting 
any violent signs of emotion. How should 
he ? Under the circumstances, it could only 
be a hideous mockery of grief. 

What, then, was Fabian's astonishment, 
on entering the shaded room, to perceive his 
cousin seated at the table, with his face 
buried on his outstretched arms. At first 
he could hardly believe that it was Andy — 
then he thought that he must be ill. The 
idea that the fatal disease that had carried 
off Madame Hayes might be fastening upon 
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her husband filled his affectionate heart with 
the utmost alarm. He sprang forward and 
seized his cousin's hand. 

'* Andy— dear Andy — ^are you ill ? Speak 
to me, for Heaven's sake I You do not 
know how terrible is this suspense !" 

Andrew Hayes lifted his head and looked 
at his cousin. Was this the fresh-coloured 
full-faced young man he had seen but a few 
days previously ? Andy's eyes were blood- 
shot and sunken. His cheeks seemed to 
have suddenly fallen in, and the expression 
of his countenance was one of unutterable 
horror. 

'* My dearest Andy ! I'm sure you are 
ilL Let me send at once for Kleyn. Think 
of my misery if anything were to happen to 
you ! " 

"I am not ill. There is nothing the 
matter with me, Fabian." 

" But what, then, is the meaning of this 
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ghastly pallor, and why do your hands 
tremble so ? Oh Andy ! You are deceiving 
me ! I am sure of it ! " 

** How could I *look otherwise, or feel 
ptherwise ? You know what has happened 
— how I am left. Oh my God ! " And 
Andy shuddered violently, and laid down 
his head upon the table again. 

Fabian hardly knew how to meet this un- 
looked-for emotion. He tried the ordinary 
forms of comfort. 

" I know it is very sad, of course, and 
no one feels for you more than I do. The 
suddenness of the attack has " 

" Oh, it wasn't so sudden," interrupted 
his cousin, quickly. " She had been ailing, 
on and off, for a long time past." 

" Had she ? I never heard of it ! And 
didn't you call in any medical advice for 
her, Andy?'' 

" She wouldn't let me 1 She had such a 
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stout heart, she couldn't believe there was 
anything really wrong with her. And she 
seemed to cling so much to me at the last, 
as though she couldn't bear anyone to step 
in between us, even though it were a 
doctor." 

" Well, at all events, that will be a com- 
fort for you to think of now. And after all, 
Andy, this must have come sooner or 
later. In the ordinary course of nature, you 
could not have expected her to survive 

you." 

"Do you think everyone will say that, 
Fabian ? " demanded Andy, in a curiously 
suspicious manner. "Are you sure they 
won't make ill-natured remarks about us, 
and say we were ill-suited, and that I must 
be glad to get rid of her ? " 

" I don't see why you should imagine it. 
It is true that there was a great disparity in 
your ages, and the fact of her having left 
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you all her fortune will form a handle for 
the lovers of scandal to say you must be 
glad to be free again/' 

" But they can't say I wasn't kind to her, 
can they ? " interposed Andy, in the same 
rapid, uncertain manner ; " for you are 
witness, Fabian, of how fond she grew of 
me during the last few months. You 
remember the little difference we had at 
the time of the flood, and how I told you 
we were always billing, and cooing, and 
spooning. I did, didn't I, now ? You must 
remember it. It was one morning when I 
had ridden over to Kosalia, and " 

" Yes, yes ; I remember perfectly," said 
Fabian, somewhat impatiently. He could 
not understand why Andy dragged up this 
reminiscence of past folly at such a moment. 
It seemed too absurd, too ludicrous in his 
eyes to be associated with the solemn mys- 
tery that had just been enacted. And he 
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wanted to hear more particulars of Madame 
Hayes's death. 

" I should not worry myself in the least 
with the idea of what people will say, Andy. 
Whether you do right or wrong, you will 
always find plenty of good-natured friends 
ready to cavil at your actions. The best 
thing you can do is to keep quiet for a few 
weeks, and give no one occasion to talk of 
you. Louis told us that M. Kleyn arrived 
too late to see Madame alive." 

" Ah, yes I She had expired in my arms- 
half an hour before." 

" It is a pity he was not on the spot." 

*^Whyr 

"To stop some of the tongues of which 
you seem so much afraid, and who may say 
you should have called in medical assistance 



sooner." 



*'But I didn't know she was ilL" 

'*Ohl" remarked Fabian, dryly; "I under- 
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stood from Louis she had been ill all 
night/' 

" Well, certainly, she was in pain ; but no 
one thought it was serious. Directly the 
cramps came on I sent off for M. Kleyn. 
He was not at all surprised on arrival to 
find it was all over. He says persons of 
her age succumb much more quickly to 
cholera than those of younger and more 
vigorous constitutions." 

" He is convinced, then, that she died of 
cholera?" 

"What else should it have been?" ex- 
claimed Andrew. 

" My dear fellow ! don't jump down my 
throat in that fashion. Of course, there is 
little doubt it loas cholera ; only, as Kleyn 
was not present, you might have been mis- 
taken. But I suppose there has been, or 
there will be, a, post-mortem examination." 

"What do you take me for?" demanded 
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Andy, fiercely. *'Do you think I would let 
one of those butchers cut up the body of 
my wife ? Why, they shouldn't touch her. 
-No one shall touch her but myself ! " 

Fabian looked grave. 

" I think you are wrong, Andy." 

"Why?" 

"Because it is the usual custom here on 
the death of Europeans, and custom should 
be observed. Besides, I should have thought 
it would be more satisfactory for yourself to 
be assured of the cause of death. You know 
how much foul play there is in Java ?" 

As he uttered these words Fabian felt his 
3xm grasped as in a vice by Andy's hand. 
The dusk had fallen rapidly during their 
conversation, and the room was almost dark. 
He could scarcely trace the outlines of his 
'Cousin's face, but he could hear the hurried 
breathing which impeded his speech. 

"Andy, Andy, what is the matter ?" 
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**Wlio would have had the heart to do 
her any wrong ?" said Andy, in a strange 
harsh whisper ; " she who was so good and 
kind to all ? Who would have dared in' 
this house, whilst she was under my pro- 
tection, to raise a hand against her ? " 

" No, no ! It is improbable — impossible, 
if you will. Still, had it been my case, I 
should have taken every precaution against 
evil reports. But it is of little consequence 
after all, Andy. Why should it aflfect you 
thus?" 

^^Kleyn has given me a certificate that 
she died of cholera," said the young widower, 
nervously, as he withdrew his grasp from 
.Fabian's arm, and wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, "and she is to be buried 
at sunrise, and until that happens I would 
not have anyone touph her dear body but 
myself for worlds I Hark ! What was 
that f " He seized hold of his cousin's arm 
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^ain, with a semblance of fear so com- 
pletely foreign to his nature, that Fabian 
was impressed with but one idea — ^that the 
suddenness of his wife's death, and the 
melancholy circumstances attending it, had 
driven Andy to drown unpleasant memories 
in drink. He felt sure, for the moment, 
that he must be the worse for liquor. 

" Listen ! " exclaimed Andy, shaking in 
^Bvery limb, and clinging to Fabian as a child 
clings to its mother — ** what is that noise ?" 

The room which had formed the sleeping 
apartment of Madame Hayes opened out of 
that in which the cousins were seated, and 
from it had issued (or so it appeared) a 
slight rustling sound. 

'* What should it be," said Eabian, curtly, 
^* but one of the servants moving about the 
room ? " 

" It cannot be ! I have locked the out- 
side door. She is lying there — alone — alone!'* 
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"If that is the case, it can be nothing 
but your imagination. The sound, in all 
probability, proceeded from outside." 

" It did not ! It came from that room,. 
Fabian ! Do you believe in the possibility 
of the return of the spirits of the dead ? " 

Fabian shook off his cousin's cowardly 
graap with contempt 

« I beHeve in no greater possibility at the 
present moment than that you have been 
taking rather more than is good for you, 
Andy 1 But let me look into the room and 
satisfy you that your fears are groundless." 
As he spoke, he advanced to the door which 
divided the two apartments and opened it. 
The death-chamber was wrapped in the 
deepest gloom, for, no moon having yet risen, 
this was the darkest part of the night or day 
in Java. All was sUent there, and Fabian's 
eyes, being unable to distinguish the articles 
of furniture, yet turned instinctively towards 
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the bed where he had been told the corpse 
of his benefactress was lying. What could 
he see there — there in the midst of the 
darkness which covered all things — to make 
him stagger back against the door-post as 
though he had received a bullet through 
his heart ? The gloomy void into which he 
gazed seemed to envelop and enshrine him, 
and bear his spirit far, far away, back into 
the scenes of the past, and set it down 
amidst a group of student faces, all turned 
with earnest, inquiring looks upon a lecturer 
explaining the mysteries of science from his 
rostrum in the Norwich Hospital. His brain 
whirled and grew dizzy in its endeavours to 
recall aiid fix the knowledge it had then 
acquired, and Andy's voice called to him 
more than once to say if anything were the 
matter before he heard it, and, closing the 
bedroom-door, tottered back into his seat 
again. Meanwhile, young Hayes, unable to 
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«taiid the darkness longer, had called for 
lights, and a servant set two silver sconces, 
bearing wax candles, on the table. By 
their aid, he could see the change that had 
taken place in Fabian's countenance, and 
his superstitious fears returned in full force. 

^^ Have you seen it ?" he demanded in a 
voice of terror. " Is it as I feared ? " 

But Fabian did not answer him. 

" Fabian ! Speak to me ! This is more 
than I anticipated. Don't say that she's 
walking again ! Don't say that she's coming 
here, for Heaven's sake, or I shall go mad 
with horror 1 " 

Yet no word issued from the other's lips, 
^nd Andrew began to think the shock had 
been too much for his cousin, and that it 
v^as his part to reassure him. 

" Fabian, don't be so afraid ! See, I will 
lock the door! It can't come through a 
locked door, surely ? Or, if so, we will go 
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^way together, until the — the — burial is 
over. We will go to Kosalia, or into the 
town, and sleep at an hotel Anywhere to 
get out of this place, and away from — from 
—anything we might see here/' 

His teeth were chattering from fear as he 
spoke, and he had his hand upon Fabian's 
arm in the old fashion. But Fabian shook 
it off as though it had been a viper. 

" Don't touch me," he said in an altered 
voice, "don't speak to me. I cannot bear 
it." 



VOL. m. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FABIAN LEAVES JAVA. 



It was now young Hayes's turn to be 
astonished ; the voice, the manner, the 
words, were all so utterly unlike Fabian's 
'usually gentle and affectionate mode of 
address. 

" Did you see anything ? " he repeated 
presently. 

" Merciful Heaven 1 What shall we do?" 
" There is nothing to he done ! " 
*' At least we can leave this place. Will 
you leave it ? " 
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" I must — I mean to do so." 

"Wait, Fabian, till I get some brandy, 
and we will go together. I would not sleep 
the night here for the world." 

Andy left the room for the purpose he 
had mentioned, and as soon as he was gone, 
Fabian Delacourt lifted up his face from the 
hands in which he had hitherto concealed 
it, went to the door of the death-chamber 
again, opened it, gazed once more on the 
horror the* darkness had revealed to him, 
and then with a groan rushed through the 
verandah into the grounds, and took his 
way with stumbling steps towards the road 
that led to Eosalia. As he walked, or rather 
ran, he reeled from one side of the path to 
the other like a drunken man, and his brain 
was in a far worse state of confusion than 
that to which liquor would have reduced 
it. He thought for the first few agonising 
moments that he should have gone mad. 

H 2 
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He forgot all about the horse that he had 
left up in the stables of Mon Desir, he 
forgot even the right path he should have 
taken and his familiar journey home, for 
after an hour's walking he found himself 
environed by a little forest of brushwood, 
and his feet sinking momentarily deeper in 
a bed of swampy clay. 

The moon had risen by that time in order 
to show him the way, and an hour's hard 
walking had somewhat cleared his brain, so 
that he remembered that he did not wish to 
return to Eosalia, lest his cousin should follow 
him there and insist upon passing the night 
with him, and taking him back to assist at 
the funeral on the morrow. He must go 
fiomewhere where Andrew could not easily 
trace him — where they would not meet until 
he had had time to write him a letter to 
tell him ah ! what could he tell him, ex- 
cepting that they must part for ever ? If [^ 



) 
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lie only knew what was best to be done ; 
what it was Lis duty to do 1 Fabian fell 
down there on his knees among the brush- 
wood and prayed to God to direct him, to 
enable him to do what was right without 
bringing disgrace and infamy upon those 
whom he loved best. His whole soul was 
recoiling with horror from the awful know- 
ledge which the darkness of the night had 
revealed to him, but still his loving heart 
clung with painful tenacity to the associa- 
tions of his childhood. As he raised his 
tearful eyes to heaven, they met the mild 
beams of the moon, in which he seemed to 
trace a reflection of his aunt Emily's kind, 
sad face. He thought he saw her looking 
down upon him from Paradise, and heard 
her voice entreating him still to befriend her 
boy. His quick memory flew back to the 
dying scene, during which she blessed 
Andrew and himself, and bade them be 
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brothers, and he had sworn before God to 
keep his oath. The next words he uttered 
were addressed not to his Creator, but to 
her — the saint who he believed was watching 
all he did at that great crisis of his life. 

"I will be true to him," he gasped, 
"true as you would have been, and silent 
as the dead. But let me go from here. 
Aunt Emily ; don't compel me to live my 
life in the same scenes, or I shall lose my 
senses. And I love him. God is my 
witness that I love him. And yet I can 
never take his hand in fellowship again ! 
Oh Andy, Andy l" 

Had any listener been near him at that 
moment, he might have heard the silent 
night rent by the sobs which followed this 
appeal, and eased the load upon poor 
Fabian's heart. For a long time he knelt 
there upon the damp ground, yielding up 
his sorrow into nature's hands for relief; 
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and when his tears had ceased to flow, 
although his brain was still on fire, he had 
obtained the power to think and act for 
himself. He dashed some water from a 
neighbouring pool over his hair and eyes ; 
and with a settled conviction of what he 
would do and should do, took his way 
steadily towards the town. 

There were many houses which would 
have opened their hospitable doors at the 
first signal of his approach, but it was 
Fabian^s object to go where he could neither 
be traced nor interrupted in the work that 
lay before him. He would not ask for a 
night's lodging, therefore, at any one of 
the hostelries where he or his cousin were 
known, but sought out an unfrequented 
little tavern in a back street, and gave 
no name whatever upon entrance. Upon 
making a certain payment in advance, how- 
ever, he was soon shown up into a bedroom 
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and given the writing materials he required. 
And here, after many sleepless hours, he 
indited a letter to his cousin Andrew, which 
was put into that young man's hand soon 
after he had returned from the funeral of 
his wife. 

The past night had been one of terror 
for young Hayes. He had returned ta 
the sitting-room accompanied by a servant 
bearing the brandy ; and the discovery that 
his cousin Fabian had left Mon D^sir only 
confirmed the story he had already promul- 
gated, that he had been so much frightened 
and overcome by the haiTowing event of 
the day as to be almost beside himself with 
grief and terror. A search for Fabian 
through the grounds being unsuccessful,, 
Andrew Hayes began to think that the 
fabrication he had spread would prove to 
be true, and that his cousin had been too 
much alarmed to enter the house again. 
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But what, in that case, would become of 
himself? The coward's teeth knocked to^ 
gether as he thought of the long, lonely 
hours he was destined to pass before the 
welcome sunrise brought the time of inter- 
ment; and had he not entertained private 
reasons for not wishing to leave Mon D^sir, 
he would have followed Fabian to Eosalia, 
where he had no doubt he was to be found. 
As it was, however, he despatched Louis 
after him on horseback, and ordered a 
couple of the house-servants to keep watch 
with him until the dawn. When towards, 
the morning Louis returned jfrom Rosalia, 
it was only to bring the intelligence that 
nothing had been heard or seen of Fabian 
there. 

*' Where can he be ?" exclaimed Andrew 
Hayes, with real alarm. " Surely he cannot 
have lost himself in the morass that lies 
between this and the plantation! But I 
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should be surprised at nothing. His grief 
and agitation at viewing the body of your 
poor mistress were beyond control. He 
loved her dearly, as we all did. Our loss is 
irreparable. God rest her soul ! " 

" God rest her soul ! " murmured the 
servants, in reply. 

"A thought has just struck me," said 
Andrew. "M. Delacourt, unable to bear 
the sad memories of this house, has gone 
to pass the night with M. Hulstyn. The 
Messieurs Hulstyn attend the funeral to- 
morrow morning, and he will doubtless 
return with them. My poor cousin ! He 
has a good and a feeling heart — all too tender 
for this world ! Bettina, mix me another 
glass of brandy-and-soda, and call Jacob 
to keep off those flies. I think they are 
more troublesome towards morning than at 
any other part of the day." 

The fidends who desired to pay their last 
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respects to the mistress of Mon D6sir, by 
following lier body to the grave, were 
dissembled by sunrise, but Fabian Dela- 
court was not amongst them. His absence 
was remarked by all, but to every question 
put upon the subject the discreet Louis 
made the same reply, "that M. Delacourt 
had gone nearly mad the night before 
with trouble and excitement, and it was 
feared he would not be well enough to 
attend the funeral." 

The intelligence caused much astonish- 
ment, but it was not to be disputed, and 
the appearance of the young widower 
silenced all tongues. Andrew Hayes looked 
very respectable and solemn, as he walked 
^t the head of his wife's coJ0Bn, with the 
orthodox black weepers streaming from his 
hat, and a white handkerchief held unin- 
termittingly to his eyes. As he traversed 
the distance, however, between Mon Ddsir 
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and the little European burying-ground, he^^ 
could not help wondering to himself what 
on earth could be the reason of Fabian's 
defalcation at this very important moment^ 
nor resolving to get the truth out of him 
as soon as possible, and, if it was as he 
feared, that he had really seen the spirit 
of his wife, to break up the establishment 
at Mon Desir and settle himself and his 
belongings elsewhere. It was an immense 
relief to the chief mourner at that funeral 
when the coffin was lowered into the ground 
and the earth filled in over it, and he was at 
liberty to go home and take off the ** absurd 
toggery" in which they had dressed him^ 
and be himself again. He tried to keep up 
the appearance of woe, however, until he 
had got rid of the friends that surrounded 
him; and was pretty well able to do so,, 
thanks to the brandy he had imbibed and 
the craven fear he had passed through. But 
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to answer their inquiries for Fabian was 
more difficult. He did not like to confess 
that he was in utter ignorance of his 
cousin's whereabouts, so he shook his head, 
and made them beheve he was stajdng at 
Mon Desir, but too unwell to attend the 
ceremony. At last he had ended the 
ordeal of their questions and condolences, 
and entered his house — his hoiLse now 
for ever — a free man. As he stepped over 
the threshold, a strange native advanced to 
hand him a letter. 

" Who from ?" he demanded curtly. The 
native bowed, smiled, and shook his head. 
He was a poor dumb creature, who earned 
his livelihood by running messages for the 
merchants in the town. 

Andrew Hayes tl^rew him a small coin 
and turned upon his heel. He had already 
recognised the writing as that of his cousin 
Fabian. He walked into his own room — 
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not that room in whicli she had lain a corpse 
— and closing the door behind him, broke 
the seal and read as follows : 



**Mv DEAR Andy, 

" I have collected the few possessions- 
I had at Bosalia, and I am going home to 
England by the next ship, to live the life I 
best may until God calls me to another 
world. Do not ask me why I go, or 
where, or what I intend to do in the 
future. Above aU things, do not seek me 
out nor try to communicate with me ; and 
if you meet me in the street, turn your 
head the other way, or I shall no longer 
be master of myselt Make any excuse for 
my sudden disappearance that you like. 
Tell your friends that I went mad, and 
you were obliged to put me on the home- 
ward-bound steamer (it will be as near the 
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truth as anything else) ; make out the best 
story you can for yourself, so you let me 
drop out of your life for ever. Andy ! I 
have loved you as a brother- I shall love 
you as a brother still ; but we have shaken 
hands for the last time. 

"Fabian." 



Andrew Hayes perused this epistle, and 
mastered its meaning. He turned as white 
as a sheet. 

"It can't be," he muttered to himself. 
" It is impossible ! No one can have 
known." 

He thought over the matter for a few 
minutes, and then his suspicions changed 
to anger. 

" Let him go ' if he likes," he exclaimed. 
" The craven 1 I see how the land lies. 
He wanted to get some of the old woman's 
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money for himself, and he is riled to think 
she was taken off so suddenly, before he 
had time to feather his nest. And that's at 
the bottom of his fears and scruples and 
doubts and post-mortem examinations. He 
finds he can't throw a shadow of blame 
upon me, so off he goes to England, satis- 
fied there* is nothing more to be gained by 
staying here. Well, let him go there, and 
my curse go with him!" 

That was the way in which Andrew 
Hayes's ungrateful heart dismissed the 
friend who would have laid down his life 
for his sake. 

Fabian's departure was more easily 
managed than he thought it would be. 
The friends who might have made it a 
matter of difficulty imagined he was lying 
sick at Mon Desir, and sent their daily 
inquiries after him up there, instead of to 
the little cabaret in the town. So that. 
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having once collected his clothes together, 
he had nothing to do but to lie perdu until 
the next ship that carried passengers started 
on her homeward-bound voyage for Amster- 
dam, his first intention being to go straight 
to Brusca and establish himself near his old 
friends. There were some arrears of salary 
due to him as overseer of Rosalia; but 
he would not apply for them. The idea 
of handling Andrew's money made him 
shudder. He had never been more thankful 
to his dead father for leaving him indepen- 
dent than when he realised the indignity 
from which the possession of his little patri- 
mony saved him. Yet more than once 
before he left the shores of Java, Fabian 
seriously asked himself if he were not 
straining a point and overstepping the 
requirements of duty, by giving up the 
advantages of a position which he had 

gained by hard labour for himself because 
VOL. m. I 
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another person had fallen away from the 
path of rectitude. To put the question in 
a more familiar form, is it incumbent on 
Jones to relinquish his trade because John- 
son has been convicted as a thief? Yes, 
Fabian's heart determinately answered; if 
Jones's profits depend upon Johnson's specu- 
lations, he must either resign his position or 
be content to share his friend's infamy. 

Whatever the world might think, Fabian 
felt that for himself there could be no 
middle course. It was either separation 
and silence for evermore, or compHcity in 
crime. So he crept on board the first 
barque bound for European shores, much 
more like the guilty than the innocent 
person, and, under a feigned name, set sail 
for home. It was a miserable voyage to 
him, very unlike the merry passage his 
cousin and he had made out to Java to- 
gether. All then had been uncertainty in 
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the future for both of them, but they had had 
hope and trust in one another, and nothing 
had the power to depress them long. Now 
Fabian, solitary and despondent, would sit 
for hours, with his head buried in his hands, 
unobservant of all that passed around him, 
only anxious to be left uninterrupted to 
think and brood over — what? — ^the utter 
hopelessness of everything around him. He 
thought of P^re Raoul, and shuddered. 
What was he to say to the brother of 
Madame Hayes, who would require from 
his Hps every particular of her wretched 
life and death ? Fabian recalled to mind 
his old friend's steady glance, which, though 
so mild, seemed to search through and 
through the heart of the person he might 
be addressing, and wondered if his own 
eyes would not quail before it. He thought 
of JVmiy too, the girl to whom he con- 
sidered himself engaged to be married ; to 

I 2 
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whom he had given a promise that whilst 
she lived no other woman should be his 
wife, by which promise he had doomed 
himself to perpetual celibacy. 

For he could never many Milly now. 

His father's blood was obscure, but it had 
been transmitted to him without a stain. His 
children should never have the power to rise 
up and reproach him for the relations he had 
given them. Fabian did not dismiss this 
part of the heavy burden he had taken on 
himself without many sighs. He was not 
what is popularly called " in love " with his 
cousin Milly ; it is a question whether he 
had ever known what the term in its fullest 
sense means, but he had led a pure life for 
her sake during their separation, and it was 
hard to think that his mastery of self was 
to meet no reward now that they were about 
to meet again. It did not occur- to him that 
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Milly miglit resent his reticence in the posi- 
tion they held to one another, as a great 
injury as well as a great disappointment. 
He knew the reason of his sUence, and 
forgot that she might not consider that 
sufficient. Yet he felt he never could ap- 
proach the subject in her presence. Better 
it should be buried in oblivion as soon as 
possible. He would always be her friend 
and protector and guardian, but he could 
never be anything more. 

Before he arrived at Amsterdam, he had 
schooled himself what to say to P^re Raoul. 
He would make a clean breast with respect 
to the incompatibility of temper and tem- 
perament between his cousin Andrew and 
Madame Hayes. That would be no great 
shock to the good father, because he must 
have guessed it from the first, and, indeed, 
Fabian had more than once mentioned it 
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regretfully in his letters to Brusca. Then, as 
to her death, he would tell the tale that had 
been told to him, and since he had not been 
at Mon D^sir at the time, he could not be 
expected to know anything more. With 
regard to his own sudden return, he would 
plead the fact that his cousin Hayes being 
placed above all need of assistance, he felt 
he was at liberty to do as he chose with 
his own money. And the height of his 
ambition (as P^re Kaoul knew) had ever 
been to finally settle in Brusca. 

But before the ship reached Amsterdam, 
an accident changed Fabian's plans. When 
he had sent to Eosalia for the couple of 
boxes he had left there, he had desired 
M. Knooke before he closed them to place 
in them any loose articles he might find 
lying about, which had been accordingly 
done. Fabian had only had occasion to un- 
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lock one of these boxes during his voyage, 
the one that contained his lighter, everyday 
clothing. When the vessel passed out of 
the tropics, however, and the temperature 
required warmer habiliments, he opened his 
second case, and to his surprise the first 
thing that met his sight was a letter from 
his cousin Milly, which must have reached 
Rosalia during his temporary absence, and 
been placed by Knooke in the lid of the box 
for safety. 

The news was very stale by that time, for 
they had already been more than six weeks 
at sea. But Fabian seized it with avidity 
and tore it open, for he had begun to value 
the childlike characters that spelt so many 
sentences of love and comfort for him. 

The contents of this letter at first sight 
disappointed him. It appeared so short and 
hastily written. A . perusal, however, ex- 
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plained at once the reason of its brevity. 
Milly was an orphan. Her father had died 
of a stroke of apoplexy, and left her alone 
and almost penniless in Mordham. 



CHAPTER VL 



EMILY HAYES. 



When Fabian Delacourt found this letter, 
lie had barely accomplished half his jonmey 
home, but from the moment of its reception 
there was not a question in his mind as 
to his plan of action on arriving there. 
He should travel from Amsterdam to 
Mordham as fast as rail and steamer could 
•carry him, and do all in his power to 
assist his poor little cousin in her present 
perplexity. 

" And Milly, too — fny pooVy timid, deli- 
cate Milly ! You will be her champion and 
^defender.'' 
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Those had been amongst his aunt Emily's, 
last words to him, which he had never for- 
gotten. Sensitive and imaginative to a 
degree, that dying scene had made an 
impression on his youthful mind which no- 
lapse of time nor change of life had had 
the power to obliterate, and each phase of 
it was as clearly stamped upon his memory 
as though it had happened yesterday. If 
things had only been different — if all had 
been as he thought it was three months^ 
ago — ^how proudly he would have returned 
to the old home now, and taken Milly's. 
hand in his, and told her never to be afraid 
of anyone again, for that he was her lover 
and her protector for life. But the possi- 
bility of that was over. He might still 
be her brother and her guardian. He could 
take her to Brusca and place her under the- 
charge of some lady there (Fabian had 
grown more worldly-wise since the days. 
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in which he asked his pretty cousin to 
be his housekeeper and companion), but 
there it must end. He could never marry 
her. 

This thought did not trouble him much 
after the first tinge of disappointment was 
over. His mind was more occupied with 
the idea of how Milly had been left with 
respect to worldly advantages, and how 
lonely she must be in the deserted farm 
at Mordham. Her hurried note told him 
nothing beyond the fact that she was 
writing it beside her father's corpse, and 
that Mrs. Barues (Rosie's mother) was with 
her, and everybody was very kind. The 
farmer's wiU had evidently not been opened, 
and Milly did not give the slightest hint 
that she knew or guessed at the disposition 
of the property. Doubtless she had written 
to her brother by the same mail, and as 
Fabian thought of that he started, and 
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wondered if the news of his father's death 
would bring Andy home. But it was not 
likely. The value of the Mordham farm, 
if left to him, would be as a drop in the 
oceain compared to his large property in 
Java, and it would be no great sacrifice 
on the brother's part (so Fabian thought) 
if he made over the English estate to his 
sister. But then, he judged Andy by the 
light of his own generous nature. All his 
conjectures, however, were compelled to 
remain such until he could reach his cousin's 
side, for it was impossible for him to receive 
any further intelligence until he saw her. 
As soon as he reached Amsterdam he sent 
her a letter announcing that the next 
twelve hours would see him en route for 
Mordham, which he reached faithfully at the 
expected time. 

Although he had left burning heat behind 
him in Java in January, his four months' 
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voyage had brouglit him to England at the 
very birth-time of summer ; and as he jolted 
along the old familiar road in a vehicle 
which he had managed to hire to convey 
him from Blakeney to Mordham, he found 
the acres green with the tender blades of 
wheat and barley, and the hedges redolent 
of flowering blackthorn, and thick with 
quickset leaves. The mavises, too, and 
chaflGoiches and yellow-hammers in the 
neighbouring thickets were bursting their 
little throats with song, and what with the 
sweet scents and sounds and the balmy 
spring atmosphere, Fabian was transported 
back to the pure associations of childhood, 
and forgot, for the moment, the burning 
sun and poisonous vegetation of Java, and 
the brilliant horrors of Mon D6sir. 

" I suppose you have forgotten me ?" he 
remarked to the countr}Tnan, half plough- 
boy, half-ostler, who had been disinterred 
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from the bowels of the Blakeney stables 
to conduct him over to Mordham. 

"Seems I've never set eyes on ye before, 
mister," responded the driver, with a grin 
and a puU at his forelock. 

" Why, I'm Fabian Delacourt, the little 
boy who used to run about Hayes's ferm 
ten years ago. Don't you remember Master 
Andy and I used to come down to your 
stables together to find rats V 

" Oh, Master Andy, I mind him well. 
He was a rare liar, he was ! There was 
no knowing where to take him. And are 
ye the furrin' young gentleman as was 
Mister Hayes's nephew, from over the sea ? 
, remember ye now purely weU I But 
a got so much hair over your face since 

[y moustaches I" said Fabian, laughing, 
passed his hand caressingly over a 
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very handsome pair of golden-brown mous- 
taches, that drooped over, without conceal- 
ing, his mouth, " surely they cannot make 
vsuch a diflFerence in one as all that I'* 

**I mind ye, now ye laff. But who 
would ha' thought of seeing ye back so 
soon? We heard ye had gone to live 
amongst the blacks, and Mister Andy 
with ye." 

'* So we had, but I am home again, you 
see. But come, Sam, I want you to tell 
me something about my uncle's death. I 
suppose you know all about it ? " 

*^0h, he's dead, sure enough 1 And 
buried into the bargain. Afullish man !" 

" I know he's dead and buried ; but why 
•do you call him * fullish ?'" 

"Why, Mr. Eatcliffe's got the farm. 
You're never expecting to get it, surely ?" 

" Certainly not. It belongs to my cousin. 
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What do you mean by RatcliflFe having it ? 
Who is Ratclijffe ? What right has he 
there V 

" I know nothing about his right, mister t 
The lawyers were all over here from Norwich^ 
so I suppose they know best. But they 
tell me as the farm was mortgaged over 
and above its value a dozen times, and this 
Mr. Ratcliffe, who's a lawyer, has taken 
possession of it, and there's nothing left 
over for nobody." 

**And Miss Emily ! Where is she, then V^ 
demanded Fabian, in a fever of suspense, as. 
he remembered that he had been five months 
making his journey home. 

"She's left Mordham, too — so I hear — 
but I can't say for where." 

" Grood heavens ! Are the Barnes's 
there ? " 

" Oh, Mister Barnes, he's there, safe 
enough ! He's sure as the church is Farmer 
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Barnes. No mortgages on his farm, mister, 
I'd lay, and Miss Kose will have a pretty 
penny by-and-by, if all folks say is 
true." 

''Is Miss Kose at Mayfield, then ? " 
" Oh yes 1 She's at Mayfield now, is 
Miss Kose." 

" What do you mean by now ? " 
The lout grinned from ear to ear. 
"Well, they du say hereabouts that 
Mister Ratcliffe will have her up at Mord- 
ham Farm along of him, before the harvest's 
m. 

"Drive me straight to Mayfield," said 

Fabian, curtly/ " If what you say is true, 
Mr. Barnes wiU, I know, give me a bed for 
the night." 

He was cordially received at Mayfield, for 

he had always been a favourite with Mr. and 

Mrs. Barnes, but the farmer was astonished 

to find that he had been left in such com- 

VOL. ra. K 
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plete ignorance of the state of his uncle's 
affairs. 

" Why, my dear boy, all Norfolk was 
aware of it. The house, farm, and stock 
were mortgaged up to their eyes, and 
Eatcliffe, who is really a worthy fellow, 
lost thousands by the transaction. He has 
settled himself there in the hope of recover- 
ing some of his losses, but I much doubt if 
he will. Your uncle neglected matters 
sadly the last year. I fancy he felt his 
son's absence more than he cared to 
show." 

** He treated him very badly whilst they 
were together," exclaimed Fabian. *' I am 
witness to that, and I would not deny the 
truth for the sake of fifty dead uncles. 
"Whatever Andy s faults may be, the mass 
of them lies at his father's door." 

*'But Mr. Andrew made an excellent 
marriage, and is very rich, is he not ? " 
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questioned Mrs. Barnes, witli feminine 
curiosity. 

" He is — ^very rich ! " 

" And left a widower too, so interesting ! 
Not but I consider he behaved badly to our 
Eosie ; still boys will be boys, and they were 
both very young. Does Mr. Andrew feel 
his loss much ? " 

" I left Batavia so soon after his wife's 
death that I can hardly tell you, Mrs. 
Barnes." 

" But she wasn't young, I believe — at 
least, so Emily told us." 

"No. She was much older than Andy. 
Pray tell me all about my cousin Milly, 
Mrs. Barnes. I am most anxious to hear." 

" Well, we don't know very much of her 
goings on, though Eosie has a note from 
her now and then. But she's in London, I 
believe — at least, she was there when we 
heard last." 

K 2 
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" But how is she living, poor child ! She 
had no money, I suppose ?" 

"Mr. Eatcliffe, who is a most amiable 
young man, and is keeping company with 
our Eosie, as perhaps youVe heard, gave 
Emily the proceeds of the sale of the fur- 
niture, and I believe he put her in the way 
of supporting herself in London by dress- 
making, or some employment of that sort, 
though I don't think she was much of a 
hand at her needle," 

" It appears incredible," said Fabian, 
"that so many changes should have taken 
place in so short a time." 

" But you forget, Mr. Fabian, that youVe 
been four months on your voyage home. 
Your poor unde was buried five months and 
a fortnight ago last Sunday, and your cousin 
couldn't have stayed about Mordham doing 
nothing all that while. She stopped a fort- 
night with us, but nothing would persuade 
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her to remain longer. But here comes 
Eosie, who can tell you a deal more of her 
than I can." 

As Fabian rose hastily to greet his old 
flame, he was surprised to find that the 
change was as great in her as it was said 
to be in himself. But not for the better. 
Eosie had grown even coarser and stouter 
than she had been when he left England, 
and looked only fit to fill the place for 
which she apparently was destined — ^to be 
the wife of Eatcliffe, the attorney, or any 
other of the same ilk But . she had lost 
none of her old spirit of coquetry, except 
that her manners had become too broad and 
free to deserve so delicate a term; and as 
soon as ever she caught sight of Fabian 
Delacourt she put on the airs and graces 
she considered most likely to attract him. 
But without effect ; for the young man was 
weary and anxious, and only longed to be 
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able to resume his journey in search of 
Emily. 

" And so you are going to be mistress of 
Mordham Farm after all, I hear," he said to 
her in the course of conversation. *'You 
will think of us sometimes, I hope, and of 
the many romps we had together in the 
olden days?" 

" I shall have the nut-walk cut down," 
she answered. " I told Mr. Eatcliffe so 
from the first. I can't bear the sight of it 
even ! " 

"I don't defend my cousin's conduct," 
said Fabian, sadly. "I think he treated 
you very badly, and I told him so. But 
you have managed to console yourself, 
Rosie, and so you must try and forgive 
him. The temptation he was subjected to 
was very great" 

" Oh, I wasn't thinking of Andy," replied 
Rosie, with a significant glance. *' It waa 
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very shabby of him to go and marry an 
old woman out there when he had pro- 
mised to wait for me, but I haven't broken 
my heart about it, as you may see. The 
fact is, I hadn't any heart to break. It 
was gone long before he had anything to 
do with me.'* 

Fabian knew perfectly well what Miss 
Eosie wished him to understand from this 
insinuation, but he pretended not to notice 
it. He saw that a nod or a look would 
be sufficient to make his early love cast 
Katcliffe to the winds for his sake, but 
the glamour had passed, and he had no 
wish or intention of speaking. Once or 
twice the thought flashed through his 
mind : since he could not marry Milly, 
why should he not solace himself in the 
embraces of his first love ; but it went as 
it came, with the speed of lightning. If 
Emily Hayes did not exist, if there were 
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no other woman in the world but Rosie 
Barnes, he believed that he could never 
again experience even the faintest re- 
flection of what he had once felt for her. 
His passion was dead, and like other dead 
things the less he looked at it the better. 
So Rosie's glances and innuendoes signally- 
failed to attract him, and having obtained 
the address of his pousin at her hands, he 
greatly disgusted her by starting by the 
first opportunity for London. 

The street from which Emily had written 
her last letter to Rosie lay somewhere in 
the dingy purlieus of Westminster ; but 
having presented himself there, somewhat 
early in the afternoon, Fabian was informed 
that Miss Hayes would not be home from 
work until eight o'clock in the evening, 
or after, and that unless he liked to call 
upon her at the large establishment in 
which she was employed he had better 
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Tetum at that hour. Not caring to run 
the gauntlet of the eyes of all the young 
women employed at the same establish- 
ment, in his search for his cousin, Fabian 
chose the alternative, and whiled away the 
intervening hours by strolling about the 
Park. At eight o'clock he again called at 
the lodgings, and as Emily had not yet 
returned, decided to go upstairs and wait 
for her. The sitting-room into which he was 
ushered rather shocked his love of taste 
and refinement by its dirty and crumpled 
appearance, but he comforted himself with 
the reflection that he would soon remedy 
all that was wanting in his cousin's life. 
He was considering how long it would be 
before she could give up her situation and 
accompany him to Brusca, and whether he 
ought to write first and inform Pfere Raoul 
of their advent, so that old Marguerite 
might make things ready beforehand, when 
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he heard the house-door slam and girlish 
voices sounding on the narrow staircase. 

" A gentleman, Sarah — and for me ? 
You must be mistaken. He meant Miss 
Hughes." 

" No, miss, I ain't. He said Miss Hayes 
as plain as a pikestaff." 

" I wonder if it can be my brother.. 
Come up, Fanny." 

" Hadn't I better stay here ? " 

" Not a bit of it ! It must be a mistake !' 
I won't go up without you." 

But when Emily burst open the sitting- 
room door and stood transfixed upon the 
threshold, it was very evident from her 
face whether she considered it a mistake or 
no. For the moment Fabian hardly recog- 
nised her. The lapse of time, the change 
of air and scene, no less than the improve- 
ment in her dress and mode of wearing, 
her hair, had so much altered her that. 
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she did not look like the same girl. She 
had always been delicately pretty, but 
now she was beautiful — with her abundant 
hair piled up on the crown of her head 
and curling like little vine tendrils about 
her ears and forehead, and her black 
dress partly clinging to her graceful figure 
and partly draped about in classic folds 
that charmed his artistic eye. He had 
risen to meet her, expecting to see the 
simple little maiden he had left behind 
him weeping in the parlour at Mordham, 
and fully intending to take her in his 
arms and kiss her. But as this graceful 
young woman burst upon his view, he 
hesitated, and held out his hand instead. 

But Emily saw no change in him, and 
after the first glad exclamation of surprise 
had left her lips, she moved forward and 
raised them innocently to his own. 

No man could have been expected to 
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refrain then. Fabian opened his arms and 
pressed her closely to him, and entirely 
forgot that he was there with the fixed 
determination to behave to her only as a 
brother. As he raised his face again, 
blushing and burning as much as her 
own, he perceived, to his confusion, that 
there was a spectator to their meeting — 
smother girl, who stood broadly smiling in 
the doorway. 

" Oh, it doesn't signify," said Emily, 
excitedly ; " it's only Fanny Hughes, who 
lives with me and shares my room and 
my secrets. She knows all about it — 
don't you, Fanny ? And oh ! Fabian, I 
am so glad — so very, very glad to see 
you home again." And thereupon Milly, 
to prove her joy, sat down upon a chair 
and fell to weeping desperately. 

" Come, let's have tea," said Fanny 
Hughes, who had shaken hands with 
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Fabian without any further introduction. 
" That'll do her more good than anything 
else. She's always talking about you, 
Mr. Delacourt; but seeing you so unex- 
pectedly has been a little too much for 
her. She'll be as right as a trivet after 
a cup of tea. Here, Sarah, bring up the 
kettle at once, that's a good girl, and 
mind it boils. And Til run round the 
comer for some crumpets," she added in 
a confidential whisper to Fabian, *' which 
will give Emily time to recover herself ! " 

Fabian thought it very good-natured of 
Miss Hughes to disappear when she was not 
wanted, and he made good use of the 
opportunity afforded him. Such good use, 
indeed, that by the time the kettle came 
up, and the crumpets were on the table, 
Emily was darting about the room, all 
blushes and smiles, and with an eager love- 
light in her eyes that illuminated her face 
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like a glory. Then Fabian found himself 
seated between these two happy-hearted 
girls, listening to aU their foolish little jokes 
and badinage, and hearing an account of 
their life at the establishment they worked 
at, and what sort of treatment they received 
there. 

"I didn't like it at all at first, Fabian," said 
Emily. " Coming fresh from Mordham, you 
may fancy how embarrassing it was for me 
to see so many strangers and to have to 
answer so many questions. And the trade- 
marks, too, I thought I should never under- 
stand them. But now it is easy enough. 
And I have so many friends there, and we 
laugh and talk all day when we are not 
serving, so that I am really very happy and 
comfortable ! " 

" She says so now, Mr. Delacourt," inter- 
posed Fanny Hughes, " but you should have 
heard her talking at this very tea-table only 
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yesterday evening. She was the most 
miserable girl in the world, and had serious 
thoughts of ending her troubles in the 
•canal." 

*'Ah, that was just because I was tired 
with standing about so long, Fanny ! It 
isn't fair to bring that up against me," said 
Milly, with a little laugh, as she slipped her 
hand in Fabian's beneath the table. 

" And because a certain foreign mail had 
come in without bringing you a letter," 
replied her friend slyly. 

*' It was too bad of them not to forward 
you the letter I sent to Mordham," said her 
cousin, " when they must have known you 
had not heard from me for so long. I don't 
think Rosie has altered for the better, Milly. 
She appears to have grown very selfish and 
indifferent about us all. Your address 
was the only news with which she furnished 
me respecting you." 
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" She was disappointed at Andy's con- 
duct/' replied Milly, in a low voice, "as- 
we all were. And perhaps, Fabian, she- 
considers I am beneath her friendship, now 
that I have to serve in a shop to gain my 
living." 

"Then her friendship cannot be wortk 
retaining," exclaimed Fabian, warmly. "But 
she will not be long able to adduce that 
reason for deserting you, Milly, for I am 
going to take you away from London (if 
you will consent to go) to Brusca, of which 
we have so often talked together, and where 
I hope now to settle," 

"Oh Fabian!" was all Emily's answer, 
but Miss Fannv Huo^hes was not so reticent. 

" Consent to ffo ! " she repeated sharply ; 
" I think Milly would be a great noodle if 
she didn't consent to go ! Fancy any girl 
in her ri^t mind preferring to stand behind 
ft coimter for eis^t car ten hours a day. 
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matching colours and measuring ribbons, 
to being her own mistress and seeing the 
world I Particularly under the auspices of a 
good-looking husband, eh, Mr. Delacourt ? " 

A hushand! Of course it was as a hus- 
band that Milly expected he was to take her 
to Brusca. As Fabian remembered it he 
turned pale with apprehension. 

How was he to disillusion his pretty 
cousin of her tender hopes and yet retain 
her friendship and affection? He felt a 
coward at the task before him, and many a 
braver man might have felt the same. 



TOL. III. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

AX USgATIgFACTOBT OOUBXSHIP. 

/ 

BKYOitK Fabian returned that evening to the 
inn, where he had secured a temporary 
lodging, he made an appointment to meet 
hw counin Emily in the Park as soon as she 
nhould lniv(} completed her work on the 
following (lay. He wanted to see and talk 
to hor without the intervention of Miss Fanny 
HughoH, who, however charming, was rather 
u biir to confidence. He thought that, 
ftlono with Emily, ho might be able to speak 
Hii mind moro openly on the subject of 
thoir mutud iutorests, tmd to make her 
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understand that for the present, at all events, 
he had no intention of fulfilling the half- 
contract they had entered into together. 
Would she think him a poltroon for drawing 
back from his plighted word? Would she 
suspect he had seen some other woman he 
liked better ? Or would she fail to compre- 
hend his meaning, and ask him downright 
whether he intended to marry her or not ? 

Fabian had heard of young ladies proving 
sufficiently strong-minded to fight their own 
battles, and Milly seemed to have changed 
so much from the shrinking child he had left 
at Mordham, that it would not have surprised 
him to hear her stand up independently for 
her rights. The vexed question troubled our 
poor hero throughout the night, and the 
more so that his own inclinations were all 
set in a different direction. It had seemed 
easy to relinquish his claims to Emily's hand 
on the voyage home to what it did now he 

L 2 
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had met her again. She was certainly 
wonderfully pretty, and bore so strong a 
resemblance to her dead mother as greatly 
to enhance the value of her features in 
Fabian's eyes. 

And then, her manner too, which, by 
change of circumstances, or the friendless 
condition in which she had been left, had 
developed into something so archly innocent 
in its little advances, so pathetic in its silent 
entreaty for protection, was a powerful plea 
against his determination to give her up. 
Yet he felt it must be done. If for a few 
moments Emily's beauty, and the warm 
interest that was fast rising in his breast for 
her, made him feel as though he could cast 
all previous resolutions to the winds for the 
pleasure of calling her his wife, the next 
brought back that terrible evening at Men 
Ddsir to his mental vision, and he saw again 
the dark chamber 'of the dead, and the 
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witness that called aloud to him that all was 
over between his cousins and himself for 
evermore. 

He was brooding on these gloomy thoughts 
as Emily came tripping to meet him in the 
Park, her modest yet fashionably-cut attire 
making her look so much like a lady, that 
few would have believed she was only a 
little serving-girl in a linendraper's shop. 
After the first ordinary salutations had 
passed between them, Fabian opened the 
conversation by asking for the story of 
his uncle's death. 

"They positively seemed to know nothing 
at Mayfield, or to be very averse to talking 
of it if they did. And it was such a shock 
to me to hear that uncle had died insolvent, 
that it seemed as though I could neither 
talk nor think of anything else." 

"If it was a shock to you, Fabian, fancy 
what it must have been to me, alone and 
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£riendless as I was. At fiist I could not 
believe it. I had so fully counted upon 
the farm belonging to dear Andy, and that 
I should remaia there until he came back 
to claim it, that to hear I must give it up 
at once to Mr. Eatcliffe seemed incredibleL'' 

"Poor child, it must indeed Bat yoa 
have faced the storm bravdv, Millv. Who 
would have thought these two tender little 
hands would have been able to siqpport 
you without assistance ?'* 

*' They were obliged to, Fabian. I should 
have starved else. And then, I always felt 
it would not be for ever, but that yoa woold 
come to look after me before long." 

"You were right, dear. And yon see 
that I have come, able and willing to fiodfil 
my promise of protecting yoa as a dear 
^ster until death."* 

He &ncied she winced a little under tike 
tom, bat siie did not notice it. 
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" Father had been ailing for some weeks 
before he died, Fabian. Not ill, exactly, 
but out of sorts and spirits — forgetting 
to be in a rage when things went wrong, 
and saying that the sooner he was dead 
and buried the better, instead. I thought 
nothing of it, so far as his health was con- 
cerned ; but one afternoon he went to sleep 
after dinner as usual (he had been in the 
habit of going to sleep in the afternoon for 
some months before that), and when Anna 
went to call him to tea (you remember 
Anna Hetheridge, our old servant, don't 
you ?) she found he was dead. Dr. Barrow 
said he had died in a fit of apoplexy. It 
was a great blow to me ; but it is aU past 
now," continued Emily, with a bright glance 
and a sudden pressure of her cousin's arm, 
"and I can think of nothing except that 
you have come home, Fabian, and we are 
going to Brusca together." 
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Fabian heaved a deep sigh, not the 
orthodox response to such a speech upon a 
lover's part. 

"You forget Andy, Milly. His life i& 
not all brightness at present." 

"Poor dear Andy. No, of course not. 
But he did not care about his wife's death,. 
Fabian, did he ? " 

" What makes you think so ? " 

"Why, if he did, would he be think- 
ing of marrying again, and so soon,. 
Fabian V 

" Who has told you such nonsense ?" 

"-He has 1 In his last letter. You forget 
that it is more than four months since you 
left Java, Fabian, and that the mail has left 
three times since then." 

" In Heaven's name, whom does he think 
of marrying ?" 

" A Miss — Hull — Hull — something or 
other. A Dutch name, I think ; I can't 
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quite make it out — and Andy writes suck 
an awful scrawl." 

Fabian had dropped the hand she had 
laid upon his arm, and confronted her on 
the pathway. 

"Don't say it is Mdlle. H^loise Hulstyn?'' 
he exclaimed. 

" Yes, that's the name. Oh Fabian, I do 
wish I could speak French as you do. How 
stupid I shall feel in Brusca ! But why do 
you stare so ? Isn't she a nice girl ? Don't 
you like her ? Surely she will be a much 
more suitable wife for deax Andy than the 
dreadful old woman he married first." 

By this time Fabian had partly recovered 
himself. 

" Emily," he said solemnly, " don't say 
anything in disparagement of Madame Van 
Hoost. In the first place, she is dead; in 
the second, Andrew and I owe everything 
to her kindness and generosity, he especially 
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SO ; and I am grieved and shocked to hear 
that he thinks of putting another woman in 
her place so soon." 

" Do you know Miss Hulstyn V 

** Yes. I knew her and her family even 
better than Andy did." 

" Is she young and pretty ?" 

" Quite young — about eighteen, and very 
pretty." 

At this announcement Emily took a 
jealous fit and pouted. 

" I don't see what objection you should 
have to Andy's marrying her then, Fabian." 

** It would be futile for me to raise 
objections ; your brother is his own master. 
But I am sorry he should outrage society 
by marrying again so soon after his first 
wife's death." 

*' Other men do the same." 

'' Some do, I allow ; but perhaps the 
manner in which they lost their first wives 
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was not so dreadful. Madame Van Hoost's 
ivas a horrible death, Emily — very horrible 
— I cannot bear to think of it even now !'* 

" Did she suffer much ? " demanded the 
girl in an awed tone. 

" God knows ! Don't ask me I " returned 
her cousin, hurriedly. " But she left Andy 
all her property, and respect to her memory 
should make him less eager to consult his 
own feelings in replacing her so soon. I 
wonder M. Hulstyn allows.it." 

" Oh, nothing is settled yet, Fabian, only 
Andy writes word that he is engaged to 
Miss Hulstyn, so I concluded the wedding 
would not be delayed long. And he wants 
me to go out there and live with them, 
too.'' 

" What?^' shouted Fabian, so lustily as 
to attract the attention of several of the 
passers-by. 

"He asked me to go and live with him 
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at Mon Desir," replied Milly, in a modulated 
voice, " but of course I shan't, Fabian — not 
now that you have come home. It would 
have been only to see you that I should 
have gone." 

'' But Andy knew I had left Java when 
he made that proposal to you ? " 

" I don't know. I cannot understand it/^ 
replied Milly, confusedly. "In one letter 
he speaks of your being up the country, and 
in the next he never mentions you. So that 
your return was a complete surprise to me." 

" He knew of it the moment I embarked/'* 
said Fabian, gloomily ; " but I suppose he 
had his own reasons for not mentioning it. 
Emily, promise me, swear to me, that you 
will never be persuaded to go out and live- 
at Mon D6sir with him." 

" Fabian, how could I without you ? "' 
Of course now, if we go anywhere, we must 
go together. But if you had remained in 
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Java it would have been so different. Not 
but that I am very glad you decided to 
come home, for notwithstanding the de- 
scriptions Andy sends me of the beautiful 
lowers and fruits there, and the curious new 
things that he sees and does, I am sure I 
should not prefer it for a home to Brusca.'' 

Fabian did not seem to be listening to 
the girl's light-hearted comments. 

"Tell me, Emily," he said, after a long 
silence, during which she wondered what 
made him knit his brow so painfully, " how 
does Andy seem by his last letters ? I have 
heard nothing, you know, since I left. Is 
he well, in health and spirits, or does he 
miss me — or — or — his late wife ? " 

" Well, Fabian, now you make the 
-suggestion to me, I don't think he has 
written in a very happy strain, though 
he is engaged to be married again. He 
«ays that Mon D^sir has become very lonely 
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and hateful to him, and he is living at an 
hotel in Batavia, and does not intend to 
return to his own house until he takes his 
new wife there. In the first letter he com- 
plained so bitterly of your having thrown 
up your appointment and left him just as 
he most wanted your assistance, that I 
thought you had accepted some better 
situation in the country. Since then he 
has not mentioned your name. When he 
heard of father's death and the loss of the 
property, he said if I would go out to- 
Batavia and live with him, he would send 
me home two hundred pounds to pay my 
passage and outfit. It was in that letter he 
told me it was likely he should marry 
Miss Hulstyn, but whether he did so or 
not, I could always have a home with him. 
That was very kind and generous of Andy, 
Fabian, was it not ? " 

" Very kind ! exceedingly generous ! "" 
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replied her cousin, sarcastically. "Why^ 
lie ought to be ashamed of himself for 
suggesting such a thing," he continued in 
a fary. " You to go and live in that house 
— ^your innocence to lighten up those pol- 
luted rooms — to " 

Then, seeing the startled look he had 
called up on Emily's face, Fabian re- 
membered himself, and continued in a 
gentler tone : 

" Forgive me, Milly 1 I should not have 
spoken so unguardedly. I did not mean 
to frighten you. But Andy's life in Java 
has not been all it should have been, I am 
sorry to say, and his house is no fit home for 
a young girl like you." 

Emily Hayes had not worked for her 
livelihood for four months in London with- 
out ascertaining the fact that the lives of 
all young men will not bear inspection 
behind the scenes. She was not, therefore. 
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horrified beyond measure to hear that her 
brother was no exception to the general 
rule, but she was annoyed that it should 
have been left to her cousin to break the 
news to her. 

"Andy had no right to try and place 
me in such a predicament," she said, with 
a deep blush. " But surely, Fabian, all that 
will be altered when the new wife comes." 

" Nothing wiU alter it, Milly. If H^loise 
Hulstyn knew all, she would never marry 
him." 

" Oh Fabian ! this is very terrible ! Poor 
Andy ! Why did father drive him away 
from home by his harshness and cruelty ? 
And now he has money and lands at his 
command, and a happy marriage in prospect, 
and yet he can't keep straight." 

"Emily, do you think there is such a 
thing as a happy marriage ? " demanded 
Fabian, in a sepulchral voice. 
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The girl looked round at him with down- 
cast, wondering eyes. It was a strange 
question for a young lover to put to his 
betrothed. 

'* A happy marriage, Fabian ? Oh, I 
hope so. Don't you believe in them ? " 

" I do not, under most circumstances. 
My common sense teaches me not to do so. 
I look round me and see the generality of 
married couples discontented, miserable, or 
indiflferent to each other. In my ideas, a 
single life is not only more free from care, 
but more conducive to utility and real 
happiness — the happiness of the soul." 

Emily walked by his side in silence. It 
is embarrassing for a girl who is contem- 
plating with pleasure the notion of a speedy 
marriage to be told that single life will 
be more conducive to the happiness of her 
souL 

Fabian knew what she was feeling about 

YOL. III. M 
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it, and hated himself for being the cause. 
He longed to turn upon the lonely path 
they were traversing, and then and there 
take her in his arms and whisper all her 
fears and doubts away. But the horrid 
remembrance ever forced itself between 
them that no temptation, however great, 
should induce him to make Andrew Hayes 
legally his brother. So, with an aching 
heart, he tried gently to break to hia fiancee 
what was in his own mind. 

" Don't you agree with me, Milly ? Per- 
haps you have not pondered the question, 
but observation would teach you the same 
as it has done to me. Indeed, I am so con- 
vinced of the truth of what I say that I am 
sure the longer one puts oflF marriage the 
better. If one mtcst marry, let it be when 
experience and matured judgment oflFer the 
chance of a wiser choice." 
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" But no one is very wise when he is in 
love/' remarked Emily. "At least, so I 
have heard." 

" I believe you are right — which affords 
all the more reason for a man waiting to 
cement his wishes until he shall be assured 
he will not alter them. It is lucky when 
people are young enough to l^e able to afford 
to wait. By the way, Milly, when will you 
be free to come to Brusca ? " 

"Tell me all your plans concerning it, 
first," she said evasively. 

"My plans — or rather, wishes — are very 
simple. I don't want to part with you for a 
single day that is not necessary. I should 
like to take you over to Brusca to-morrow, 
if possible ; but perhaps I had better write 
first to have things prepared for us. For 
myself I shall probably put up at first with 
my dear friend, P^re Eaoul, and get you 

H 2 
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rooms in the house of some steady old lady, 
who will look after you and see that you 
come to no harm." 

" But what am I to do there, Fabian ? " 
inquired Emily. She had no doubt in her 
own mind (notwithstanding his sour ani- 
madversions upon the holy state) that her 
cousin intended to marry her as soon as it 
was convenient. Still, he had never said 
so, and she would have liked to hear his 
plain decision without any miscomprehension 
on the subject. 

" What are you to do there ? '* he re- 
peated. '' My dear girl, if you knew Brusca 
you would never have put that question to 
me ? There is everything to do there. Not 
that I ever intend you to work for your 
living again, Emily. Your future mainte- 
nance will be my care. I shall walk straight 
into M. Fevrier's studio, and commence to 
labour there in real earnest for both of us. 
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Meanwhile you must amuse yourself with 
all the wonders of Brusca, and try and be 
very happy, dear, and very content with 
life, for my saJce." 

"I expect I shall be too busy housekeeping 
to have much time for amusements, Fabian. 
You forget what a notable housewife I was 
at Mordham. And as soon as I have picked 
up the language I hope to make as good a 
one in Brusca." 

" Yes. When I have a house for you to 
keep," answered her cousin, sadly, 

*' But, Fabian, you have not lost any of 
your own money, have you ? " 

" No, dear, but two hundred a year will 
not go much farther in Brusca than it does 
in England. I don't think it will do for us 
to set up a house just for the present. 
When I can make a separate income, how- 
ever smaU, by my painting, I wiU begin to 
think of it — ^not before." 
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This announcement took Emily rather 
aback, and for some time the young couple 
walked on without speaking. Then Fabian 
said : 

" What is your decision, Milly ? Will you. 
come with me to Brusca — or will you not ? 
I do not like your present position, but if it 
makes you happy and you wish to retain it, 
say so. My only desire is to promote your 
welfare." 

" I will go with you to Brusca," she said 
in a low voice. 

Yet something seemed wanting, and the- 
decision did not make her happy. When 
she had parted with her cousin and returned 
to the company of her friend. Miss Hughes, 
who was naturally eager to learn all that 
had passed in the Park, and if the day were 
fixed, and where the wedding was to take 
place, Emily commenced by giving her 
short and snappish answers, and ended by 
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bursting into a flood of tears. Fanny 
Hughes was immediately all sympathy and 
curiosity combined. 

" My dear ; what on earth is the matter ? 
Have you quarrelled with him ? Oh, I hope 
not, such a good-looking fellow, and so 
genteel ; or, has it been too much for you. 
I remember when Harry Jones first spoke of 
the wedding-day to me, I nearly fainted. I 
did, indeed. It seemed such an awful thing 
to be talking of. Now, what is it, dear ? 
Do hold up your head and drink a little tea, 
or I shall send Sarah out for the nearest 
doctor." 

" It's nothing, Fanny, really it's nothing. 
I think I must be over-tired to be so silly. 
But there's hardly a breath of air stirring in 
the Park. It was quite a drag getting home 
again. I shall be all right when I've drank 
my tea." 

'* Well, and is the day settled yet ? I 
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expect you'll have to give a fortnight's 
warning at the shop. I think that's the 
rule." 

" No ; it is not fixed. I don't think we 
shall be married in England at all. I'm 
going over to Brusca to stay with a lady 
friend of Fabian's till things are more settled 
with us. Perhaps the wedding mayn't be 
just yet after all." 

" Oh, I am vexed ! I made sure to be 
your bridesmaid. However, you'll be 
happier in Brusca, close to him, than 
toiling your life out here, waiting. And 
you'll have to get some clothes together, 
too, before you can be married, won't 
you ?" 

" Yes," said Emily, weakly, relapsing into ^ 
tears. 

"What's the matter now?" cried Fanny, 
out of patience. 
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" Oh, Fanny, I am a wicked, ungrateful 
girl, not to be happy and contented about it 
all — ^but, tell me, do you — do you think — 
^re you sure he loves me ?" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MILLY CANCELS HER ENGAGEMENT. 

If poor Emily Hayes was confused and 
unhappy at the unexpected turn matters, 
had taken between her cousin and herself, 
Fabian Delacourt w^as no less so. Each 
day that intervened between the hour of 
his meeting her again and that in which 
they started for Brusca seemed to make 
Emily more dear to him, and the line of 
duty he had laid down respecting her 
harder to maintain. He had spoken the 
words that bound them together out of 
friendly compassion for her forlorn con- 
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dition, as lie might have promised a sister 
to come back and rescue her from a loveless 
home ; but now, having kept the pledge 
he had given, as faithfully as though he 
had been the most ardent of lovers, and 
returned to find the little country girl 
ripened into the most attractive woman, 
his feelings had developed to what they 
ought to have been from the commence- 
ment, and he was faUing in love with Emily 
in real earnest. 

But though this discovery made his 
position all the more perplexing, it was 
powerless to turn him from his purpose. 
It was hard to look at his pretty cousin 
and feel how welcome his attentions would 
be to her, and that, in heart, she actually 
belonged to him, and yet refrain from 
playing the part of lover. All that the 
most intimate friend might be, he was 
to her. They roamed long hours in the 
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Parks together, conversing on all the topics 
nearest to both their hearts, except the 
one topic which each was longing to broach 
and dared not — she from modesty and he 
from shame ! They spoke of their past and 
future lives, of their dead friends and their 
Uving, of mutual tastes and quahties and 
talents ; of faith, of love, of hope — of every- 
thing save marriage ! That word seemed 
tabooed to both of them, and they would 
return home from those long walks, restless, 
dissatisfied, and much inclined to be melan- 
choly, although each experienced a difficulty 
in deciding why. They could not be quite 
imhappy, however. They were going to- 
gether to Brusca, to the place which was 
a dear home to one of them, and a new 
strange country to the other. P^re Raoul, 
who had been duly apprised of all these 
matters, had found, with Marguerite's assist- 
aiice, a nice home for Emily in the house 
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of an old Belgian lady, named Madame 
Oudot, who would provide the young English 
girl, annually, with board, lodging, and 
chaperonage, for a quarter of Fabian's pri- 
vate income, which left, in the young man's 
estimate, a broad margin for luxuries. 

*^You will be trotting about the town, 
and the park, and the flower and fruit 
markets, with Madame Oudot all day, 
whilst I shall be working in M. Fevrier's 
studio; and in the evenings I shall take 
you to the theatre or the opera-house, or 
to the Quin9once, where they give the 
open-air concerts, or to the Jardins Zoo- 
logiques, which are laid out differently from 
anything you have ever seen in England. 
And then there are all the churches to be 
seen, and the Musde, with its wonderful 
paintings and statues, and the Bois, and 
the surrounding country, and dozens of 
things which will delight and interest you 
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as they have done me. Emily, is it possible 
we are going to Brusca together ? It seems 
too good to be true." 

In his enthusiasm and pleasure at the 
thought of revisiting the old place, he had 
momentarily forgotten the circumstances 
under which he had left Java, and was 
travelling to see Brusca. Emily's unsym- 
pathetic face recalled him to the fact. She 
would have looked very diflferent, he knew, 
had they been going there as man and wife. 
As she answered his question by a faint 
smile and the indifferent remark : "It 
seems so, Fabian," the light died out of his 
eyes, and he dropped her hand with a 
sigh. 

" You will enjoy it more than you think, 
when you get there," he said ; but he did 
not revert to the subject again that evening. 

Another week saw them settled in their 
new homes : Emily with Madame Oudot, 
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and Fabian domiciled under the roof of his 
beloved Pfere RaouL The meeting between 
the old man and the young one had been 
very sad, but more because there could not 
be complete confidence between them than 
for the event which had occurred since 
they parted. P^re Raoul was too much 
used to contemplate the uncertainty of life 
to allow death to take him by surprise, 
even in the person of his dearest friends. 
He had wished to see his sister Louise again 
in this world, but he had had very little 
hope of it. To hear that she had gone 
home before him, therefore, had been only 
a temporary trouble ; but to find his adopted 
son not so perfectly open as he had been 
hitherto, was a source of continual surprise. 
P^re Raoul had keen insight into human 
nature ; he had spent his life in analysing 
the secret feelings of men and women. 
Fabian and he had not been long under 
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the same roof on the present occasion, there- 
fore, before he discovered that the young 
man had some hidden grief, which he was^ 
permitting to undermine all his pleasure in 
existence. 

Whether it was the bitterness of remorse, 
or disappointment, the good father had no- 
power of ascertaining. Had Fabian been a 
Catholic he could have made a clean breast 
of either in the privacy of the confessional ;^ 
but, being a Protestant, he had no such 
means of relief, and Pfere Raoul felt he had 
no right to persuade him to an involuntary 
confidence. Meanwhile, the latent power 
which Fabian's brush had always possessed, 
and which had made M. Fevrier and other 
artists prophesy great things of his future, 
returned upon him with more force than 
ever, seeming to have gathered rather than, 
have lost strength by the interval of rest 
he had afforded it ; and his pictures grew 
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like magic, and reaped unanimous approval 

as they appeared. M. Fevrier became 

absurdly proud of his pupil, quoting him 

everywhere as one of the most promising 

artists of the day ; and when Fabian placed 

the first picture of any merit which he 

completed on one of the lesser shrines of 

S. Joseph, P^re Raoul shed tears of pleasure. 

The sons and grandsons of his father's old 

friends gathered round to wish him joy. 

His society was made up of those who 

appreciated and loved him ; and his works 

began to repay him also in the harder but 

gratifying form of ready money. 

Still, Fabian's heart was ill at ease. He 

had now been settled for more than a 

twelvemonth in Brusca, but he had never 

received a line, nor a message, from Andrew 

Hayes. The letter he had sent him on 

leaving Java was sufl&cient to account for 

this reticence in his own eyes, but not so in 
VOL. m. ir 
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those of Emily, She plied her cousin con- 
tinually with inquiries as to what quarrel 
had arisen between her brother and himself 
to cause such an estrangement, and the 
evasive answers she received created a little 
coolness between them. Doubtless she had 
asked the same question of Andy, and 
Fabian wondered sometimes what explana- 
tion he had given her, but he never asked. 

So time went on, and all he heard of his 
cousin was through Emily, who sometimes 
qiioted to him extracts from the letters she 
received from Java. Andrew had not yet 
married Mdlle. Hulstyn, nor did he assign 
any reason for the delay, but he constantly 
urged his sister to go out to Batavia and 
keep his house for him. But reports of his 
goings on, which had reached Brusca 
through one of P^re Raoul's returned 
proUgSs from the colony, seemed so fully to 
confirm Fabian's idea that Mon D^sir would 
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be a most undesirable house for Emily, that 
Andrew's continual entreaties for her to join 
him made him impatient. 

" Once for all,"* he said impetuously to 
her one evening, ^^you cannot go out to 
him, and there's an end of it/' But Emily's 
spirit was equal to the occasion. Fabian 
and she had now been more than twelve 
months in Brusca, and there was no talk of 
their marriage, and she had decided of late 
that she would be no longer indebted to him 
for her support. Whilst she had imagined 
that they were very shortly to be united for 
ever it was a different thing, but now she 
felt humiliated that, whilst her cousin stu- 
diously avoided the subject of matrimony,, 
he should be paying for her board and 
lodging. She had resolved some time before 
tp put a stop to it, and work to maintain 
herself, and here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to tell him so. 

N 2 
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*' I don't see why you should speak to me 
in that way," she said, in answer to Fabian's 
authoritative remark. "Why shouldn't I 
go to my brother ? He is the proper person 
after all to support me." 

"/ support you. What do you want 
more than I can provide for you ? K there 
is anything, Milly, tell it me at once, and 
you shaU have it. It's my greatest pride 
and pleasure to be able to supply your 
need." 

" I know it, Fabian," replied Emily, in a 
Boftened voice, "but — don't be angry with 
me for saying so — it hurts my pride to 
receive it. I have been wishing to speak to 
you on this matter for a long time past, but 
had not the courage to broach it. I have no 
claim on you, and I am able to support 
myself. Let me do it — in fact, I micst do 
it. I cannot go on in this way any longer.'* 

This speech wounded Fabian terribly. 
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Heaven alone knew what the unfortunate 
young man had been suffering during the 
past twelvemonth ; but he had always con- 
soled himself with the idea that he suffered 
alone. He was about as well acquainted 
with the thoughts and feelings and nature 
of women as most men are. And he was 
astonished to find that having her food, 
and her amusements, and her dress, Emily 
was not perfectly contented to sit down 
and enjoy them, never caring by the sweat 
of whose brow they were procured. 

"What has put this idea into your head ?" 
he demanded presently. " It is a perfectly 
new one to me.'' 

" But not to myself, Fabian ! I have 
thought the same, ever since " 

" Since what ? " 

" Since I knew there was no prospect 
of our marriage," she replied in a low 
voice. 
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It had been a hard struggle to the girl 
to get out that word ; but it was over now, 
and he knew what had been rankling in her 
breast. Fabian hesitated a few moments 
before he answered her, and when he did 
he said the very worst thing he could 
possibly have chosen to say. 

" Are you so very anxious to be married, 
then ? " 

Emily's usually soft eyes blazed with fire. 

'* Anxious ? No ! I wouldn't be married 
now if you were to ask me. I have come 
to believe that we should not suit each 
other, and I am sick of the whole 
affair.'' 

" EmUy ! " 

'^I am ! It's no use denying it. You've 
been very good to me, I know, and 
generous ; but our engagement had better 
be broken off at once. It's a farce carrying 
it on after this fashion." 
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"You mean that I ought to have ful- 
fiUed my promise to you before," repUed 
Fabian, sorrowfully. 

" I mean nothing, except that I want 
to go back to our old position as cousins, and 
that under those circumstances I prefer to 
be independent and work for my own 

living, instead of having my weekly expenses 
defrayed by you." 

"You consider it beneath your dignity, 
then, to owe your support to your cousin ? 
You did not think so when I first brought 
you over to Brusca, Emily." 

"No, I did not, because — because — I 
may as well be frank with you at once, 
Fabian — ^when you first brought me over 
here I thought we should be married in 
a few weeks at the farthest. Well, we were 
not, and I'm very glad of it ; still it alters 
<5ircumstances, and I do not intend to live 
-all my life upon your earnings, nor to be an 
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obstacle in your way when you wish to 
choose a wife for yourself ! " 

*' Milly, you know I shall never have any 
wife but you." 

" I know no such thing ! and should be 
sorry to believe it. Anyway, I am not at 
all certain that I shall have no husband but 
you." 

This answer, despite his firm resolution 
not to marry her himself, filled Fabian's 
breast with unreasonable alarm. 

" Emily, have you seen anyone you prefer 
to me ? Tell me quickly, put me out of 
this miserable suspense." 

" Someone who has seen me prefers me to. 
anybody else, or at least he says so." 

" Who has presumed to speak to you on; 

such a subject ? " 

" M. Een^. He proposed to me a week 
since, and is still waiting for my answer." 

" Ken^ is only a lace manufacturer. Yoa 
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cannot many him. The match is beneath 
you." 

'•'And what am I, Fabian, but a farmer's 
daughter ? " 

" On my side of the house, at least, you 
are a lady," replied Fabian, proudly. 

" If I am, it is no matter. I am utterly- 
penniless, and I refuse to be dependent any- 
longer. I have three choices before me. I 
can join Andy in Batavia, or go back to the 
old shop in Pimlico, or become Madame 
Eend ; and one of the three I shall do, you 
may depend upon it." 

" Emily, will you be my wife, if I ask 
you — to-morrow, next week ! — any time you 
choose ! I cannot give you up to another 



man." 



The earnestness in his voice made the girl 
tremble ! Fabian was very dear to her. 
She had never entertained the least notion 
of becoming another man's wife, but she was 
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too proud to live by money upon which she 
had no claim. 

*' Do you think it would be wise of me to 
answer ' Yes/ Fabian/' she said, evasively ; 
*' we have now been a year in Brusca, and 
you have been very happy without me. 
You appear to be absorbed in your art, and 
a wife would only prove a hindrance, or a 
diversion to it. Surely, it is better we 
should remain as we are." 

" Oh Emily, I have not been happy. At 
times I have been very, very miserable. 
But there was a reason — an obstacle — God 
in heaven," continued the young man, as 
he wiped the perspiration from his forehead, 
**what can I say to make you believe me 
true ? " 

" Say nothing, Fabian ; and explain 
nothing. You deceived yourself, but you 
cannot deceive a woman's instinct You 
became betrothed to me because you felt so 
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«ony for my unhappy condition ; but that is ^ 
now rectified, and since you find that I 
cannot satisfy your heart, we had far better 
consider our engagement at an end." 

" But you mistake me, Emily I I confess 
that in the old days at Mordham my love 
for you was more brotherly than anjiihing 
else ; but since I have met you again you 
oannot be blind to the new feelings you 
have raised in me. Oh Emily, it is not love 
I feel for you. It is devotion. My life 
will be one long blight if you do not share 
it with me." 

"If you speak the truth," said Emily, 
seriously, ^^ what is the obstacle that has 
arisen between us hitherto ? " 

Fabian stopped short. How was he to 
tell her ? How could he keep his pledge of 
fidelity to both his cousins at the same 
time ? Yet she was the dearer, and he 
owed it to her love for him to speak. 
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" Emily ! I cannot tell you what it is, but 
it is connected with Andy! Can you not 
trust to my honour when I swear to you 
that it is the same reason that has made m& 
urge you not to go out to Batavia, which 
compels me to say now that if you become 
my wife " 

Then he halted for a few seconds, as if 
imable to proceed; then went on rapidly. 
" How much do you love me, Emily — ^tell 
me quickly ? Can you give up the world 
for me as I can for you ? " 

" Oh Fabian, I love you very, very dearly I 
Like my own life," said the girl in 
answer. 

** I am going to put your affection for me 
to the test. Listen, dear ! You have been 
surprised to find that I could be in England 
twelve months and not say a word respecting 
marriage to you till to-day. You don't 
know the hard task it has been to hold mjr 
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tongue. But I dared not disclose to you 
what you force me to say now. Emily, 
dearest, I will make you my wife whenever 
you will consent to be so ; but it must be 
on one condition — that you will never see, 
nor speak tOy nor communicate loiih your 
brother Andrew again ! " 

" And you think I would be base enough 
to marry you on those terms?" cried the 
girl, " to desert my only brother — ^to refuse 
to write to him — ^to be strangers for ever- 
more with my poor mother's dearest child ! 
What do you think I am made of — ^flesh and 
blood, or stone ? Andy may have done 
wrong; since you wish me to quarrel with 
him, I suppose he has. I will not dispute 
that point; but I say that, of whatever 
crime he may be guilty, he is my own 
brother, and I will never give him up. 
Never ! never ! Not for twenty thousand 
husbands or cousins I '' 
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'* You love him better than you love me/*^ 
retorted Fabian, jealously. 

" I do— in one sense, certainly ! for Andy 
never tried to set me against you. He waa 
always your friend, from the very beginning ; 
and I think it is mean of you, Fabian, mean 
and base and cowardly, to make the condition 
of my happiness treachery to him. But 
you will never succeed in doing it. Our 
engagement is broken, and our paths lie 
separate from this moment ! " 

She was too indignant to weep, but her 
flushed cheeks and heaving bosom showed 
how much she suffered. Fabian had turned 
very pale. The dread of losing her had 
driven him on to say more than he had at 
first intended ; but now that the excitement 
was over he felt on what a precipice he waa 
standing, and how nearly he had disclosed 
what he had sworn before God to keep 
secret for evermore. Emily expected him 
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to renew his suit, and urge her to marry him 
on her own terms, but he did nothing of the 
sort. On the contrary, he appeared to take 
her decision as final. 

" Let it be as you wish, dear," he said, 
** but remember that, under any circum- 
stances, I shall be your friend. I do not 
consider that your determination releases 
me from the promise I made to you. Who- 
ever you may choose to marry, I shall 
remain single ; but, oh ! Emily, be careful I 
For my sake — ^for your own — don't marry 
where you cannot love 1 " 

In those few brief moments Fabian 
Delacourt had finally resigned all his own 
hopes of possessing her; and the voice in 
which he delivered his warning was so 
touchingly resigned and solemnly tender, 
that it melted the girl to tears. 

" Is there no way," she exclaimed, catch- 
ing his hand in hers, *'by which we can 
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keep our plighted troth to one another, and 
yet remain at peace in our own minds. 
Darling, cannot I be your wife and Andy's 
sister ? " 

" No, Emily, no ! There is no way. 
Don't make me more wretched than I am 
hj suggesting it. But if you knew all you 
would absolve me ! " 

'* Fabian, you alarm me beyond telling ! " 

" And I would be the one to soothe your 
fears — not raise themu Emily ! don't ask me 
another question, or I shall take refuge in 
flight." 

Then he came nearer to her, and took her 
hand, and whispered : 

*' Have faith in me, and stay in Brusca. 
My life will be all darkness if you go." 

"But not in a dependent condition, 
Fabian. I will remain here, if it is to give 
you pleasure ; but you must help me to 
find work by which to maintain myself." 
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*' You will not marry Eend, then ? " 

" Pooh ! Nonsense ! Of course not. I 
was only in jest." 

'* Nor will you go out to Batavia ? " 

" Nor will I go out to Batavia ! " she 
echoed gravely. 

" Then I promise you by this day month 
you shall be independent." 

And so the matter ended — ^like most other 
tragedies in this world — without the bray of 
trumpets or the clash of drums ; but djring 
in measured movements to the beating of 
two sad disappointed hearts. 

Yet Emily Hayes, spite of her indepen- 
dence and her industry, grew paler and 
thinner month by month, and seemed to 
acquire daily an increased likeness to her 
dead mother. - 

And Fabian's work began to lack the 
vigorous fire that characterised it at first ; 
and M. Fevrier wondered if he could have 

VOL. III. o 
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mistaken his pupil's great zeal for power and 
ability. 

So they drooped — ^like two plants deprived 
of light and moisture — together ! 



CHAPTER IX. 



"under the seal of confession." 



It was impossible that this state of affairs 
could go on under the very eyes of Pfere 
Raoul without his noticing it ; in fact, 
Fabian Delacourt's haggard looks and dis- 
trait manner would have appealed to 
anybody, however shortsighted, and it was 
not long before the matter was broached 
between them. 

" You are veyy silent, my son," remarked 
the priest one evening, as they sat together 
at their meal. 

" Do you breed assassins in Brusca, mon 

o 2 
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pdre, as they do in Italy ? " replied the 
young man, evasively ; " and is there any 
equivalent for the vendetta in the annals of 
this country ? " 

" You are talking in riddles ! What has 
the vendetta to do with your silent tongue ? " 

'* Only that I happened to be ruminating 
upon the subject. Do you know, mon pere, 
that I cannot help thinking that I am 
watched and followed in Brusca ? " 

" Why, who should follow you, Fabian ?'* 
exclaimed the priest. 

*' Ah, who indeed ? That is the mystery ! 
But certainly the last three nights, if not 
more, I have seen a dark figure tracking 
my footsteps as I returned from M. Fevrier's 
— hiding behind the piazzas as I turned 
my head, and creeping after me in the 
shadows when I went on." 

'^ A beggar, my son, probably some ruined 
artist, who wishes to enlist your sympathy 
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and unloose your purse-strings ; unless, 
indeed, the figure exists only in your ima- 
gination ; for you stay too long at Fevrier's, 
Fabian, and you smoke too much to do 
you good ! But, come, I have not yet 
arrived at the solution of your melancholy. 
You have too little fear and too much 
common sense to lay it on the head of the 
man that follows you. It is far more likely 
to be engendered by a woman whom you 
wish to follow." 

'* Could you sympathise with such a 
weakness, mon pere f" 

*'Why not, Fabian? Because I have 
abjured love and its attendant mysteries, 
do you imagine that I have no knowledge 
of their power ? I am not only perfectly 
well aware that love is at the bottom of 
your altered looks and feelings, but I can 
guess that the subject of it is your helle 
covsine, Mademoiselle Emily 1" 
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"I have loved her for years, mon 

**And why not marry her then, 
Fabian ?" 

" She broke ofi our engagement of her 
own free will." 

"Does she not return your affection, 
then r 

" I believe she does so sincerely." 

" There is something hidden here. Where 
is the fault ? On her side or yours ?" 

" On mine." 

" Are you afraid to take a wife on account 
of the expense and burden it entails ? Do 
not hesitate on that account, my son. I 
am an old man; a few more years must 
see me gathered to the company of those 
who have gone before — my parents and 
my poor Louise ; and when that occurs, I 
am not very rich, Fabian, but all the money 
I possess, that does not by right belong to 
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the charity I raised, I have left to you ; 
and you will be suflBciently independent to 
be able to please yourself with regard to 
whether you will marry or abide as I 



am." 



Fabian threw aside his pipe, started from 
his chair, and seized the old man's 
hand. 

*' You are too good to me, mon pdre ; I 
have done nothing to merit your affection 
nor your care. But it is not the dread 
of poverty that withholds me from marrying 
my cousin. I have hands to work for her, 
and I would gladly take her support upon 
myself. But there is something th^-t comes 
between us — an obstacle which, by dint of 
no reasoning nor sophistry, can my con- 
science do away with ; in consequence of 
which I laid upon her a condition which 
«he refused to fulfil. And so we parted! 
And I am very unhappy, and have no wish 
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to deny it. I would give my life to possess 
her, but it is impossible. It will never 
be!" 

" And this obstacle that separates you ? 
You will not confide it to me, Fabian ?" 

A wild look came into Fabian's eyes. 

^^Oh, I wish I could— I wish I might !'* 
he exclaimed, with an incoherence very 
foreign to his usual form of address ; ** but 
how can I — and to yoii of all men ? But 
I bear it on my mind night and day, liko 
a heavy weight pressing down my heart,, 
and it haunts me wherever I go, crying out,, 
' Tell! tell!' until I feel as though the foul 
fiend himself were after me, and I cannot 
escape from it. I shall never escape from 
it until I die," he added wearily, as he- 
wiped away the perspiration that had 
gathered on his forehead. 

*'Poor child," said Pere Eaoul, laying 
his hand compassionately on the youngs 
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man's head ; " and you have not the con- 
solations of the Church to oro to for 
relief." 

" If I had " cried Fabian, suddenly ; 

but there he stopped. The priest's words 
had put a new idea into his head, which 
required time and consideration before he 
could resolve it into practice. A sleepless 
night's reflection, however, brought him to a 
decision ; and the next afternoon, at about 
four o'clock, he pushed his canvas and easel 
on one side, and stretching himself, inti- 
mated his intention of quitting M. Fevrier'a 
studio. 

" How ? " exclaimed the old artist. "There 
are yet two hoiirs of daylight, and you are 
already tired, mon ami. I made sure you 
would finish the folds of that robe to-day. 
NHmporte. Let us have no more work till 
to-morrow. A tired eye or a tired brain are 
equally opposed to success in painting ! Ga 
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and have a long stroll in the BoiSy and talk 
with Nature until you are again rested. Or, 
perhaps, you have an engagement which it 
is imperative you should fulfil." 

" Yes, I have an engagement. Bon jouVy 
monsieur" said Fabian, hurriedly, as he 
passed over the threshold of the studio. 

It was one of the calmest hours of the 
day. The burthen of traffic was over, but 
the evening was not yet cool enough to 
tempt the citizens to leave their homes, so 
that Fabian encountered but few people as 
he took his way through the nearly-deserted 
streets. He seemed to be imbued with a 
firm determination to accomplish something 
upon which he had made up his mind, but 
at the same time it was evident that to keep 
his resolution required a violent effort of the 
will He walked along with downcast eyes 
and a rapid step, and never halted until he 
arrived at the door of S. Joseph There he 
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-entered, bent his knee like the other wor- 
shippers, and sat down on a seat to collect 
his thoughts before he commenced the busi- 
ness for which he had come there. To find 
himself in the church of S. Joseph was, as 
we know, nothing new to Fabian Delacourt. 
From a child he had been familiar with 
its services and customs, and though, his 

V 

father's wishes being sacred to him, he 
never dreamed of changing his faith, he had 
seldom attended any other place of worship 
since his return to Brusca.' But on this day- 
he found himself kneeling in its aisles with 
^ new feeling in his breast. He was not a 
•Catholic, but he had resolved to avail him- 
self of a Catholic's • privileges. He was a 
man going about the world with a heavy 
burden at his heart, for which, humanly 
speaking, he could find no means of relief; 
and he had determined to go to his best 
•earthly friend, and, under the sacred seal of 
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the confessional, to ask for his advice and 
guidance in the most diflficult question he 
had ever been called upon to answer, and on 
which he was too deeply biased to be able 
to judge fairly for himself. 

The hour for Benediction had not yet 
aiTived, nor were the candles lighted in the 
holy temple. Only the silver lamp that 
burned night and day before the altar- 
irradiated like a star that most sacred 
portion of the building, dimly revealing the 
votive flowers that lay upon the shrine, and 
the golden candlesticks that adorned it* 
The priests were all in their confessionals, 
and the subdued voices of the penitents^ 
were to be heard like a gentle rustle on all 
sides, whilst the prie-dieux were occupied 
by members of the congregation waiting till 
their turn came to disclose their sorrows and 
their sins. Fabian had knelt in S. Joseph 
times out of mind before, without a thought 
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of anything beyond the beauty of the music 
^nd the services ; but on this occasion he 
felt overwhelmed with shyness and dis- 
•comfort. He could not help fancying that 
his neighbours eyed him over their prayer-* 
books with looks of suspicion and inquiry, 
as though he had no right to be there ; and 
long before he could get a chance of admit- 
tance to his old friend he felt inclined to get 
up and run away, and abandon the project 
he had conceived. 

He had placed himself as near to Pfere 
Eaoul's confessional as he possibly could, 
and was watching eagerly for an oppor- 
tunity to enter it ; but the stream of peni- 
tents seemed to be without end, and each 
one — ^so Fabian thought — ^must have made 
the disclosures of a lifetime by the duration 
of the confidence. But nothing in this world 
last3 for ever. The hour for Benediction 
was approaching, and the servers at the 
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altar, in their long black robes, were be- 
ginning to move backwards and forwards- 
before the altar-steps, and arrange the 
cushions, and the flowers, and light the 
candles. The last woman who required the 
ministrations of P^re Kaoul had boldly- 
pushed herself in front of Fabian and 
entered the confessional, whence he could 
hear her rattling over her misdemeanours in 
so audible a tone that it was evident she 
had no fear of the criticisms of the public. • 
He moved into the prie-dieu next the 
curtain, his heart beating with fear, and 
his tongue cleaving to the roof of his mouth,, 
now that the moment had almost arrived 
for which he was there, 

''Am I right ! ' he asked himself a dozeiL 
times during the interval, '' or shall I only 
make matters worse that can never be 
mbressed! It is hard to decide; bat tor 
the sake of Emilv^ who is drooping befiore 
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my very eyes, I mtist make the effort. He 
may be able to advise and direct me. At 
all events, I am resolved to be guided by 
what he says, and, telling the secret to him 
hei'e, it will be safe as though deposited in 
my grave ! But I wish it were over, . or 
that the earth had swallowed me before I 
had had it to reveal." 

The beads of perspiration were standing 

on his brow as ^ they had done when he 

. mentioned the same subject to Pfere Kaoul, 

but as he raised his head to brush them 

away, the woman who had pushed before 

him into the confessional returned again^ 

and, throwing herself down upon her knees, 

commenced rapidly to perform her penance. 

'^If you're going, you'd better go at 

once," she said to Fabian in passing. He 

started and looked up. P&re Kaoul had 

opened the window of his confessional to 

intimate he was disengaged. If no one 
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€lse took advantage of the circumstance he 
would return to the sacristy. There was 
no time to be lost. The young man rose, 
stumbling over the raised step of the con- 
fessional in his eagerness to secure the place, 
at which the girl who had addressed him 
irreverently laughed. Ah ! if she had but 
known the horrors he was about to reveal ! 
Pfere Eaoul was surprised to find there was 
yet another penitent to be shriven. He 
had been hearing confessions for three hours 
past, and the good man was tired, and had 
hoped his work was done. But he sat 
himself down to listen to the revelations 
of the newcomer with a patient smile upon 
his aged face. What was his astonishment 
to hear the voice of his adopted son — ^Fabian 
Delacourt ! 

" Mon p^re, I am not one of your peni- 
tents. I am Fabian ! The burden on my 
ieart is too heavy for me to bear. May 
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I not take advantage of the consolation the 
Church offers to her children, and relieve 
myself by confessing it to you ? " 

"But you are not one of her children, 
Fabian." 

"I am your child, my father — by love 
an4 adoption. Will you not hear my story 
and try to heal my sore ? Will it not be 
as sacred to you from my lips, told under 
the seal of confession, as any other you have 
heard to-day ? " 

" Quite as sacred, my son ! " 

"It is a terrible tale, mon pdre — as 
terrible for you to hear as for me to tell ; 
but I feel that I cannot, I dare not, cany- 
it any longer in the recesses of myl)reast. 
It will drive me mad. I shall run through 
the streets of Brusca some day shouting it 
as I go. Oh, give me leave to tell it. Share 
this awful secret with me, or I shall die of 

brooding over it." 

yoL. III. p 
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" My poor son ! What horror can have 
overshadowed your life like this? But 
speak, Fabian, without fear or reserve. If 
it be sin, the Church has no power to lift 
its penalty off the shoulders of an alien 
to her creed, but she will guard it as 
sacredly as though one of her own children 
had been guilty of it." 

" If I have sinned, mon pSre, it has been 
in keeping this secret to myself so long, 
but you shall be my judge." 

* * * * 

It was more than an hour before Fabian 
came out of the confessional again, and, 
when he did so, it was with heavy steps 
that seemed scarcely able to support his 
faltering limbs, and eyelids swollen with 
the tears that he had shed. The beautiful 
service of the Benediction had been going 
on the while, and the tones of the organ, 
the fragrance of the incense, and the sound 
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of the sanctus bell, had mingled with the 
broken voice in which he made his dis- 
<5lo8ure to P^re Kaoul. But that was all 
over now. The lights had been extinguished 
on the altar ; the congregation had dis- 
persed ; and, save for one or two wor- 
shippers to be distinguished in the gloom, 
the church was empty. Fabian sank down 
upon the nearest chair, and buried his face 
in his hands. He did not weep, and he 
could not pray. He only knelt there, and 
felt as though the earth had crumbled 
beneath him, and there was nothing more 
left to desire or to live for. 

The first thing that roused him from his 
reverie was the sight of Pfere Kaoul leaving 
his confessional for the sacristy ; not walking 
in slow dignity, with an erect head and 
folded hands, as was his- usual custom, but 
creeping down the aisle with a shuffling, 

uncertain gait, as though his only wish 

p 2 
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were to get away as quickly as he could 
before anyone stopped to speak to him. 
Fabian watched his old friend's exit with 
a sad heart before he rose to leave the 
church himself. 

The evening shadows had now commenced 
to gather in real earnest, and as he emerged 
from the pillared portico of S. Joseph it 
looked like night. He had scarcely placed 
his foot upon the first of the flight of steps 
in order to descend, when his eye caught 
sight of a stiQ darker shadow than the rest 
that appeared to move. His thoughts flew 
at once to the figure that had so often 
dogged him. 

" Who are you ? " he exclaimed aloud, 
but there was no answer to the question, 
and the shadow disappeared. Fabian 
imagined it must have been his fancy, and 
ridiculed himself for nervous folly. His 
musings on the way home were sad enough 
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to disperse all others, yet, as he turned 
into the street that held Pfere Raoul's 
rooms, he again saw someone apparently- 
tracking his footsteps from the opposite 
side of the road, following him slowly but 
determinately, stopping as soon as he 
stopped, yet always keeping some hundred 
yards behind him, however fast he walked. 
A little acolyte opened the door to him ; 
old Marguerite had gone upon an errand 
and left the boy in charge of the house. 

" What is the matter with the good 
father, M. Delacourt ? " was the lad's first 
inquiry; "he came home just now, and 
stumbled upstairs, as though he were blind 
or lame. Has he been ill in the church, 
monsieur, and will you not go and ofier 
him your assistance ? I would have gone 
myself before this, but I heard him turn 
the key in the lock, and I dared not disturb 
him." 
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These words diverted Fabian's thoughts, 
from all but the interview that had taken 
place between himself and P^re RaonL He 
ran upstairs, and knocked hastily at the 
closed door. 

It was quite a relief to hear the priest's 
footsteps advance, however slowly, to un- 
fasten it. He looked fall in Fabian's face as 
he entered, then silently held out his arms^ 
The young man rushed into his embrace, 
and received a silent kiss upon his foreheads 

''More my son than ever, from this 
hour 1 " said Pere Raoul, fervently. 

"Yes, only yours — and Heaven's," replied 
Fabian. 

This was all that passed between them, 
on the subject, but from it it was evident 
that the advice Fabian Delacourt had re- 
ceived in the confessional accorded but too 
well with his own conviction that the 
obstacle that existed to his marriage with 
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Emily Hayes was too powerful a one to be 
removed by argument. Then the two men 
sat down in silence to their supper. 

"Cannot you eat, mon pereV^ said 
Fabian, after awhile. 

" No, not to-night ; but do not fear for 
me, I shall be better to-morrow. Prayer, 
my son — sprayer and time conquer all things. 
And the void that life occasionally holds 
proceeds from the losses the Almighty sees 
fit to bring upon us, not from the manner 
in which' they occur. May Heaven rest 
the souls of the departed, and bring peace 
to those of the living." 

"Amen !" responded Fabian. 

At this moment old Marguerite appeared 
upon the scene, very much out of breath 
from climbing the stairs, and with her 
equanimity evidently upset. 

" It is a scandalous thing, mon p^re^^ she 
commenced indignantly, " that a decent 
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woman, and a widow to boot, who has 
waited on a priest of the Church for the 
last twenty years, without a stain on her 
character, should be unable to walk through 
the streets of a Christian town like Brusca, 
and when she is pursuing her lawful business, 
too, looking for a little bit of fish for your 
dinner to-morrow, without being assaulted 
and insulted, and pulled this way and t'other, 
as if she were a silly girl that would regard 
the affair as simple levity, and " 

" Stay, stay ! my good Marguerite,'' in- 
terrupted the priest, who seemed quite 
overwhelmed by the torrent of words that 
came pouring over him. "I can make 
neither head nor tail of your story. Who 
is it that has assaulted you ?" 

" And do you think, if I knew who it was, 
that I should be here without him, Tnon 
pere f Not I, indeed ! I'd have taken 
him to the prefet then and there, if I 
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•could only have caught hold of the slippery 
fellow, but he twisted out of my grasp like 
^n eel." 

" What was he like V demanded Fabian, 
"And I don't know what he was like 
either, M. Fabian," retorted Marguerite, 
^' but as I turned the comer of the street, 
he sprang at me out of the darkness some- 
where, and caught hold of my robe. Why, 
I should have thought you might have heard 
me scream from here. However, of course 
there was never a gendarme in sight, so I 
tried to frighten the wretch myself. ' What 
do you want ? ' I said to him. ' 111 give you 
in charge if you don't let go my dress.' 
"* Are you the priest's servant ? ' he asked. 
^ What if I am ? ' says I, for I'm up to their 
mean tricks, one and all. *Tell me,' he 
•gasps, just as though he were dying from 
hunger or something, *has M. Delacourt 
turned Roman Catholic ? ' * And what busi- 
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ness is it of yours if he has ? ' I replied ;: 
for I should have been downright ashamed, 
moil pere, to confess that M. Fabian 
has been now livins: under our roof for 
more than a twelvemonth and is still a 
heretic " 

Here the old housekeeper, who considered 
theological arguments to be hex forte, turned 
a withering glance upon our hero, wha 
received it with a quiet smile. 

" Gro on, Marguerite ! I am curious ta 
hear what possible interest this stranger 
can have in my conversion." 

" Well, he seemed to have a great deal, 
for the next words he said were : * K he is^ 
not a Roman Catholic, why does he go to 
confession?' And when I tried to shake 
my dress from his hold, and said, * It seems 
to me you don't know what you're talking 
about,* he only clung the tighter, and called 
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out : * Tell me, tell me, pour V amour de 
DieUy is it obligatory in your Church to 
disclose everything in the confessional ? ' " 

At these words Fabian rose to his feet, 
pale and trembling. 

" Where is this man, Marguerite ? " 

" Heaven knows, monsieur ; not I ! 
Seeing from his last words that he was a 
maniac, I wrenched my robe from his hand 
— see how the gathers are torn in my 
efforts to escape him ! — and ran down the 
street." 

"You were wrong," said her master. 
"The poor man may be in want of food 
or counsel. I must go and seek him." 

But he was stopped by Fabian. 

" Not so, mon pere. Let me be the one 
to find and speak to him. He has followed 
me for days past. I am sure this must be 
the same person of whom I have spoken to 
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you ; and fear and dread of I know not 
what is on me. I feel as if at this moment 
I held my destiny in the palm of my hand, 
and that some unseen power is propelling 
me on to unravel the mystery." He did 
not wait for a reply, but springing down 
the stairs ran out into the open street. It 
was no longer deserted. The town lamps 
were alight, and citizens, bent on their 
evening amusements, thronged the pave- 
ments. 

The first sight that caught Fabian's eye 
was that of a group of people, halfway 
down the street, collected round some object 
in the road. He ran towards them, with 
the intention of asking if they had seen the 
mysterious stranger of whom he was in 
search, but, as he drew nearer, fragments 
of their conversation reached his ears and 
interested him in another direction. 
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" He is dead," quotli one. 

*' Not so ; he breathes," said another. 

" Take him to the dead-house." 

*' He has starved to death. His bones- 
show through his skin ! " 

"Not at all. He is English. His con- 
dition arises from disease." 

Such were some of the remarks that 
met him from every side. Curious and 
interested in the report that the sufferer 
was his countryman, Fabian pushed his 
way to the centre of the crowd to get a 
sight of him. The man, well dressed, was 
lying on his side, where he had fallen^ 
apparently in a fit or a faint. His hat had 
rolled away, and his head was bare. Some- 
thing in the sight of those yellow locks, 
though covered by the dust in which they 
lay, smote upon Fabian's heart with a 
sudden pang. He hastened to look at the 
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face that owned them. As he did so, but 
one word broke from his lips — ^more a groan, 
indeed, than a word — the name he so much 
loved and hated — " Andy I " 



CHAPTER X. 

THE WITNESS REVEALED. 

The recognition was instantaneous. As 
soon as it was made, Andrew Hayes turned 
his face away and hid it in the sleeve of 
his coat. But the crowd had observed and 
understood it. 

" This is a friend of yours, monsieur," 
the chief spokesman said to Fabian. 

" It is ; but I have no notion how he 
•came here. When did you find him ? " 

"But this moment, monsieur. He was 
staggering along the pavement — tipsy, as 
I imagine — ^when I suddenly ^w him falL 
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He is mucli emaciated. I thought at first 
that he must be dead ! " 

Much emaciated! Emaciation was no 
name for the fearful change that had passed 
over Andy's countenance since he and 
Fabian had last met. All the firm full 
flesh which had so materialised his ap- 
pearance had fallen away, leaving a pair 
of scared eyes looking forth from hollow 
cheeks, that seemed as if their owner never 
knew the blessing of either sleep or repose. 
His figure was gaunt and attenuated to a 
degree ; and his hair, once so crisp and 
elastic, was now unshorn, harsh, and dry. 
And, as he lay there, in the dust and dirt 
of the highway, he made no effort to rise,, 
but remained on his side, trying to conceal 
his shame- stricken features from Fabian, and 
breathing out his life in the short fitful 
gasp of the last stage of consumption — 
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the malady that had carried oflF his 
mother. 

" Can you carry him ? " demanded 
Fabian. 

" Where to, monsieur ? " 

"To the house of P^re Raoul. Should 
I not be on the step to meet you, halt 
before the door. I will go on at once to 
ask the father's advice where we should 
take him." 

He did not look again at the conscience- 
stricken figure, but hastened to. do as he 
had said. A dozen words sufl&ced to tell 
P^re Raoul who it was that lay at their 
door. 

"To what hospital shall I have him 
conveyed, mon pSre ? " 

" Tell them to bring him here." 

" Here ? " 

" Why not ? My bed is soft and easy, 

VOL. m. Q 
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far too easy for me, as I often tell my 
faithful Marguerite." 

" You wish him — my cousin — your 
sister's husband — to be laid in your own 
bed, mon pdre?" ejaculated Fabian, with 
looks of unmitigated surprise. 

The priest answered him by placing one 
hand upon his shoulder, and regarding him 
steadfastly in the eyes. 

"Fabian, if thine enemy hunger, give 
him meat; if he thirst, give him drink. 
Kemember who said those words 1 It is He 
Himself who comes to us in the guise of 
this poor erring fellow-creature 1 Bring 
Andrew Hayes into my house, and lay him 
in my bed." 

There was no reply to be made to such 
an argument. In a few minutes, the 
crushed figure that had dropped from sheer 
weakness in the highway was reverently 
placed, as though death had already placed 
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his seal upon it, on the priest's narrow 
couch, and the men who had carried it in 
looked to Fabian for further orders. 

"Go and fetch a doctor," he said curtly ; 
and when he was left alone with the stricken 
creature, from whom and to whom he had 
so much to hear and tell, he sank dumbly 
into a chair, and gazed at vacancy instead. 

P^re Raoul was not witness to this scene. 
His charity at that moment could not go 
farther than to extend Samaritan hospitality 
to the wounded thrown accidentally on his 
care; it had not reached the climax of 
pouring in oil and wine to heal the stranger. 
He could not summon up courage to look 
upon the face of Andrew Hayes. 

Presently a harsh voice issued from the 
bed : 

" Where am I ? " 

" In the house of P^re Raoul — your vdfe's 
brother" was the low response. 

Q 2 
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** Fabian, will you not even look at 
me?" 

' I cannot ! I am burning to know why 
you have left Batavia ; why you have 
sought me here ; how you have been reduced 
to this wretched condition ; but my tongue 
is tied, and I cannot put the question, 
because I feel as if the sound of your voice 
in answer would kill me ! " 

"Am I so utterly hateful to you, 
then ? " 

" Yes, you are, or at least the thought of 
you is — utterly and horribly hateful 1 " 

" Merciful heavens ! '' cried the sick man, 
*^ what a punishment I have brought upon 
myself. I — with whom you were reared — 
who shared all your boyhood's joys and 
sorrows — ^whom you loved as a brother ! " 

"Andy, it is because I loved you as a 
brother that I so keenly felt the bitter 
estrangement between us. I swore a solemn 
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oath to your dying mother to befriend you 
to the last, and I have kept my oath. More 
is impossible to me 1 " 

" And you call this befriending me to 
the last," said Andrew Hayes, sarcastically. 
*' Here I am laid out before your eyes, 
weak, prostrate, perhaps dying, and you 
will not even look at nor speak to 
me. 

" You ask of me a greater concession than 
it is possible for human nature to make," 
remarked Fabian, excitedly. "Do you 
know what our separation has cost me? 
Do you know that it has caused the death 
of my dearest earthly hopes — that it has 
come between your sister and myself to 
mar our happiness and prevent our union, 
and condemn us to a mutual life-long 
solitude V 

" You will not marry Emily ?" demanded 
Andy. 
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" Under the circumstances, can I many 
Emily ? " replied Fabian, looking for the first 
time into his cousin's eyes. 

Andy shrank beneath his gaze. 

"And you will never marry her?" he 
continued. 

" Not whilst you live to claim my children 
as relations." 

" I wish I may die, then," was the bitter 
answer. "Fabian, I have been haunting 
your steps for weeks past. I have followed 
you from street to street, £rom house to 
house, for one reason only — that I may 
confess to you " 

" Confess nothing ! " cried Fabian, wildly. 
"I do not wish to hear anything of your 
past or pn^sent life- Now I am ignorant of 
it (or supposed to be ignorant), silence is 
optional to me ; but were I to be assured, to 
be made eertain— MerdM heavens ! what 
»^t it not become mv dutv to do ! Be 
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quiet, Andrew, be silent— for the sake of 
your dead mother ! " 

But at this juncture, old Marguerite 
entered the room, preceding the doctor, 
M. Favert. 

" A friend of yours, M. Delacourt ? '' he 
inquired aside; after he had carefully 
examined the patient. 

" A relation," replied Fabian, " of whose 
presence in Brusca I had no idea until he 
fell from weakness in the street before our 
very door. From his own statement he 
appears to have been seeking me, but I 
fancy his brain must have wandered, or 
he would not have experienced so much 
difficulty in finding me." 

** Just so, M. Delacourt. The brain has 
sustained considerable injury from excessive 
drinking. And his lungs are in the last 
stage of disease. He has probably not 
twelve hours of life in him." 
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^^ Not twelve hours of life in him!'' 
repeated Fabian, mechanically. 

" Just so. I will send him in a stimulating 
draught to take if he appears to suflfer any 
sudden collapse ; otherwise, a little wine, or 
anything he fancies, will be the best thing 
for him. He will probably be convulsed 
before long. Is there anything else I can 
do for you?" 

So spoke, in . measured tones of indif- 
ference, the medical man, whilst Fabian was 
still trying to unravel the great mystery 
contained in those seven words : ** Not 
twelve hours of life in him." 

Old Marguerite, who had been occupied 
in undressing the dying man, and putting 
him between the bed-clothes, was the only 
one who answered M. Favert. 

*' Uh bieUy monsieur, we understand per- 
fectly, and the poor gentleman shall have 
every attention that is in our power to give 
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him. And should there be any sudden 
change, M. Fabian will let you know. 
And mon pdre will be glad to speak to 
you in his own room, monsieur, and hear 
what you think of your patient before you 
leave." 

The good woman had marked the agony 
•depicted in Fabian's face, and was only 
anxious to prevent the stranger seeing it 
:also. So she hustled M. Favert into another 
apartment, and closed the door upon the two 
•cousins. 

" Fabian ! '' articulated Andy, feebly. 

With that appeal, the ice between them 
was broken. The knowledge that his child- 
hood's playmate and his adopted brother had 
but a few hours more to remain amongst 
them, had torn away from Fabian's affec- 
tionate heart the crust with which his hatred 
of wrong had overlaid it ; and the old, old 
love came welling to the surface, great and 
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warm as when it was first secreted there. 
He forgot the distrust, the horror, and 
the estrangement, and remembered nothing 
except that here lay Andy, from whom sa 
short an interval must separate him for the 
remainder of his lifetime ; and with a loud 
cry of grief he threw himself upon his knees 
beside the bed. 

" Andy ! dear, dear Andy ! Must I part 
with you so soon ? " 

" I suppose so ! I guessed it all along^ 
Fabian, it was because I felt sure I was dying 
that I came over to Brusca. I could not ga 
without seeing you again, old fellow, and 
asking you to forgive me, and telling you — 
telling you the load I have carried here" — 
striking his breast with his hand — " for the 
last eighteen months." 

" Andy, I know it all; I knew it from the- 
first ! " 

"How could you have known it, Fabian ? 
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You may have suspected it from my 
manner, or something that I let drop, but 
to be certain of it was impossible." 

" Andy, have you forgotten that I studied 
medicine at Norwich ? " 

'' What of that ? " 

" We had a course of lectures upon the 
effects of different kinds of poison, with 
experiments to prove the truth of the 
statements. One hot night in summer 
we saw some animals destroyed by phos- 
phorus " 

"Ah!" ejaculated Andy, as he turned 
his shame-stricken face • away, and hid it 
in his pillow. 

"The next night," continued Fabian, 
"we were taken into the lecture-room, 
the lights were turned out, and we were 
told to observe * the bodies of these animals 
in the dark. They were luminous, Andy,, 
with a fitful phosphorescent light, and 
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over each caxcase hovered a cloudy white 
vapour/' 

'' Why do you tell me this ? " 

"You know as well as I do. When I 
opened the door of that death-chamber 
at Mon Ddsir, I saw — written in fire " 

** No, no ; do not repeat it to me. It 
will haunt my dying moments. Fabian, 
Fabian, you will not give me up to justice ? 
Say that they shall not take me from you 
again." 

He clung to his cousin with the agonised 
grip of fear, trembling like a terrified child. 

" Give you up ! Never, Andy. Not if 
all the officers of justice in Brusca knew 
of your crime, and were hounding you to 
the very door. They should take my heart's 
blood first. I would die on the scaffold 
sooner than your last moments should be 
disturbed. But, oh, my brother, my brother, 
how could you do it ? " 
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This question, to which there could be no 
answer, seemed like the last cry for mercy 
from some suflfering soul upon the very 
brink of eternity, and, for some time after 
he had uttered it, Fabian's sobs were the 
only sounds that filled the dying chamber. 

" She taunted me — she aggravated me to 
it," gasped the failing voice of Andy, " and 
the devil entered into me and made the 
temptation too strong. Klang had taught 
me the secret when he lay awaiting his 
death in prison, and I put it in her soup, 
as he had done in theirs. I thought the 
cholera would hide the deed, and it did — to 
all but you." 

" I guessed it at once, Andy, did you 
think anything but complete knowledge of 
your crime would have made me separate 
from you without a word of satisfactory 
explanation ? " 

" I did not know — I could not tell — I 
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hoped it was only suspicion, and I dared 
not inquire more. But after you had gone 
to Europe, others began to whisper and to 
talk about me, and the reports reached 
M. Hulstyn's ears, and he refused to give 
me Hdloise." 

" Poor Andy ! So you sinned all in 
vain!" 

** It was a judgment upon me, I suppose, 
for it has been my death. I could not stand 
the disappointment and remorse combined, 
Fabian. I was never steady, as you know, 
but my excesses were trebled from that 
hout. And then the recklessness, late 
hours, and drinking brought this disease 
upon me— my poor mother's disease; I 
recognised her cough as soon as I heard my 
own." 

** How long have you been ill, Andy ? " 

" Heaven knows ! — six — eight — nine 
months 1 How can a man who turns day 
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into night reckon time ? Only, when I grew 
weak I felt I must come home to you ; I had 
no one there. Emily had refused to join 
me, and all my old friends turned their 
backs when I appeared ill. And the 
gnawing at my heart was so keen, I 
thought sometimes that I must have made 
a full confession to the authorities there, 
and eased it by a public death. But then I 
should have died without seeing you again." 

"Have you loved me so much, then, 
Andy ? " inquired Fabian, in a tender voice. 

" Always, I think, though I did not know 
it until now. But when I look back upon 
the past, and remember how from boyhood 
rto manhood your affection has ever shielded, 
helped, and trusted me, I feel as if I had 
never loved you half enough. Oh Fabian ! 
vou have been more than a brother to me." 

*' I promised it to her," replied Fabian, 
ivith uplifted eyes. 
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" K I had only taken your advice, from 
how much suffering I might have saved 
myself. That callous mercenary marriage 
-those long months of misery - this- 
shameful death. But from first to last I 
have thought only of myself My father 
commenced the work by his undue severity^ 
which blunted the best feelings in me, and I 
completed my own ruin out of sheer selfish- 
ness. And in a few more hours I shall be in 
hell, reaping the reward for a wasted and 
sinful life." 

" No — ^no, Andy ! do not speak so. I 
cannot bear it. You must see our dear 
P^re RaouL He is not of our faith, but 
he is a true Christian, and he wiU tell you 
there is hope for every sinner who repents. 
And you do repent, dear Andy ; I am sure 
you do." 

"See P^re Eaoul! Her brother!" ex- 
claimed Andy, with a strong fit of shivering; 
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fear. ** I cannot ! He would guess every- 
thing instinctively. He would strike me 
to the earth as I lay here." 

" Andy, he knows all, and he forgives 
you. It was by his desire you were carried 
to this house." 

" Who told him ? " gasped Andrew Hayes. 

" I did — ^under the seal of confession. 
The secret is safe as though P^re Raoul 
were in his grave. But I could not bear 
the burden by myself any longer. Its 
weight was depressing my energies to the 
very earth." 

"And he forgives me?" repeated Andy, 
incredulously. 

• 

" Yes, my son," replied the voice of P^re 
Raoul from the threshold, "as he hopes 
to be forgiven." 

The old priest advanced to the bedside 

as he spoke, and held out his hand to the 

dying man. Andrew Hayes seized it, and 
VOL. ra. R 
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tried to convey it to his lips. Fabian 

slipped out of the room and left them 

together. 

* * •M' * 

The evening was now advanced, but 
there was another person who had a right 
to be informed of Andrew Hayes's arrival 
and condition, and that was his sister. As 
soon as Fabian Delacourt had left the sick 
room, therefore, he slipped out of the house 
to seek her. Strange to say, he felt quite 
shy as he did so. Of late months the truth 
had been so borne in upon his mind that 
he should never marry Emily Hayes, that 
he had avoided her company as much as 
possible, and in consequence an unnatural 
constraint had arisen between them. But 
both forgot that now in the excitement of 
hearing and telling the sad news Fabian 
had brought with him. 

He found Emily looking very pale and 
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melancholy, as she had done for some time 
past, sitting at her window, mechanically 
watching the passers-by by the aid of the 
lighted lamps in the streets below. She 
smiled faintly as she recognised her visitor, 
but nothing more. He had been a miserable 
mystery to her since the day on which she 
had heard that she must either give up his 
companionship or that of her brother. But 
a few words on his part now were sufficient 
to change her mood into excited curiosity, 
and she got ready at once to accompany 
Fabian to P^re Raoul's house. She wept 
copiously on the way there, and her cousin 
was at a loss to decide whether he ought 
or ought not to inform her of those ante- 
cedents to Andy's life that had placed an 
obstacle between them. The temptation to 
clear his own conduct in her eyes was 
strong, because he perceived that her know- 
ledge of Andrew's present condition only 
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rendered his own apparently unwarrantable 
antipathy to him the more culpable, but he 
resisted it. For the last time he resigned 
himself a martyr in Andrew's cause, and 
let the girl he loved so dearly weep by his 
side in silence rather than attempt to excuse 
himself either in the past or present. 

But his reward was close at hand. As 
they entered the priest's chamber together, 
Fabian saw that Andy's last moments were 
drawing near. Supported in the arms of 
P^re Kaoul, he had just recovered from a 
severe convulsion, and lay still as death 
itself, his inflated nostrils alone showing 
that he yet breathed. 

"Andrew, my dearest brother!" exclaimed 
Emily, sinking on her knees beside the 
bed. 

Andy smiled faintly on hearing his pister's 
voice, but when he opened his eyes again it 
was to fix them upon Fabian. 
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"Will you marry her when I am gone V 
he gasped. 

Fabian's looks answered him in the 
affirmative. 

** Tell her everything," continued Andy ; 
^*all — ^all — I wish her to know it. It is 
your right. She will love you so much the 
more. And the land — the property — P^re 
Eaoul knows — I have left it to you. Give 
half of it away in charity, Fabian, that my 
sins may be some day forgotten in the 
blessings of the poor ! " 

He seemed unable to proceed for some 
moments, during which the priest was re- 
peating a prayer for his departing soul, and 
Fabian's and Emily's tears flowed fast. 

" The dream ! " exclaimed Andy, fever- 
ishly, after a pause. " Do you remember 
the dream, Fabian? The wood with the 
beautiful flowers and noisome weeds, and the 
liuge snake that coiled about me and crushed 
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me to death in its folds. How I laughed at 
your fears ; and yet sin has enveloped and 
cast me here ! " 

"Kemember not, Lord, we beseech Thee, 
the sins of his youth and his ignorances/' 
pleaded the solemn voice of Pere Raoul; 
*'but according to Thy great mercy be 
mindfiil of him in the brightness of Thy 
glory ! " 

"There is no brightness here," echoed 
Andy, as he caught the last words of the 
prayer ; '* nor where I am going. Fabian ! 
take my hands in yours and hold them fast, 
for I feel as if time were slipping away from 
under me." 

"Kejoice his soul, Lord, with Thy 
presence, and remember not the iniquities 
and excesses which, through the violence of 
anger or the heat of evU passion, he hath at 
any time committed ! " 

"They wiU foUow me to my grave," 
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exclaimed the dying man, with anguish. 
"Father, father, she is here. I see her 
at the bottom of the bed. Send her away, 
or I cannot go in peace, knowing I shall 
meet her on the other side. Oh, that my 
mother might come to me in this fearful 
extremity ! " 

He lay back in the priest's arms, with 
the death-sweats standing on his brow, 
and his mouth and eyes wide open from 
fear. 

** Come to his assistance, ye saints of 
God ! " continued P^re Raoul, with beautiful 
serenity. 

God heard the prayer, and sent a saint 
from Paradise to answer it. The last 
agony faded away from the countenance of 
Andrew Hayes, to give place to a peaceful 
smile. 

*' Mother ! " he uttered, in a faint whisper; 
and as he said the word, his erring spirit 
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passed with hers beyond the confines of this^ 
earthly sphere. 

"To Thee, Lord, we commend the 
soul of Thy servant, that being dead to- 
the world, he may live with Thee ; and 
the sins he hath committed, through the 
frailty of his mortal nature, do Thou^ 
in Thy merciful goodness forgive and wash 
away ! " 

* ^ ¥: ^ 

Such was his life, such was his requiem^ 
** Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone/' 



THE END. 
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